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Aas! what it is to be an editor! especially an editor of a 
Magazine, whose great aim is to please the public!—The public, 
a many-headed monster, with each head possessing a distinct 
organ of taste, and requiring a distinct species of fare to satisfy 
iti—who is there of woman born, that may expect to please such 
a monster? We might prolong our monstrous metaphor, by 
observing that we might please one or two, or three, or a dozen, 
OF everga hundred of these heads, by means of much care and 
exertion, but then a hundred thousand, nay, a thousand thousand 
would remain to fret, and growl, and abuse us, no matter what 
might be the extent and nature of our efforts. But prolonged met- 
aphors are always perplexing, and consequently disagreeable. We 
shall therefore say simply, that we have, we believe, in common 
with every one of our calling, found it in vain to please all our 
readers. We cannot, indeed, say that we ever exactly expected 
to do so. No, we were not altogether so foolish. But we 
certainly did not expect to be assailed with so many letters of 
complaint from our friends as we have received within these 
tew last weeks. We know not what to make of these letters. They 
contain a great deal of counsel; but they are so contradictory 
that the most perfect intellectual Proteus that ever existed, could 
not follow their advice. They tell us our faults so plainly that 
we are almost provoked to become angry with them; but then 
‘heir good wishes for our success are expressed in such friendly 
and apparently disinterested terms that we cannot, with all our 


“fforts become offended. 
Var. | Xk. 4 
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We shall lay afew of these letters before our readers, the 
intelligent portion of whom will easily perceive the difficulties 
under which they place us. Their writers, no doubt, conceived 
that they were laying us under everlasting obligations. when 
they took the trouble to communicate to us their sage opinions, 
and expected that we would, with humble gratitude, have taken 
their advice, and followed the path they so clearly marked out 
for our success. But they unfortunately disagree with each 
other: and we, as unfortunately, disagree with them all, and there- 
fore reject their counsel. This, we presume to be the best way of 
keeping them in temper. Itis acting impartially towards them, 
and will prevent any one from becoming an object of jealousy to 
the rest.-—But now for the letters. 


LETTER I. 


¢ To the Editor of the American Monthly Magazine. 
“SIR, 
‘* When you announced your work in December last, 
I resolved to patronize it ; for being informed that you gere sci- 


entifically educated, I naturally concluded that you would enrich f 


your pages with scientific knowledge, and inform your readers 
every month of the important discoveries which the learned and 
the great men of the day, are continually making in every 
branch of philosophical erudition. What is the use, sir, of ex- 
pending so much of yourown time in writing, and of occupying so 


much of ours in reading mere fancifulessays on matters of taste f 
and sentiment? What are poetry and belles-lettres, as they are cal-[ 
fed, but vain and frivolous pursuits, in comparison with the great 


and important studies of philosophy which investigate nature’s 
laws, and enable us to turn them to the advantage of mankind? 
Have not Newton and Watt, Franklin and Fulton, been of more 
service to the world than the whole race of poets, and men of 
mere imaginative pursuits, that have lived from the days of Ho- 
mer to the present hour? 

‘‘T am sorry that you have not paid more attention to these 
graver and more solid branches of knowledge. If you had, your 
work would have been really worth the money you charge for it, 
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which with a conscientious man is certainly a matter of some 
consideration. Your subscription list would have consequent- 
iy exhibited indications of your deriving a much more lucrative 
revenue from your labours than I fear you now do, which to a 
man who wishes to live comfortably, as I dare say is the case with 
you, must also be a matter of consideration. But your work 
is not yet too old to mend its course. You may yet make it 
useful and popular by making it scientific ; and take the word 


| of a sincere friend for it, the sooner you set about making such a 


reformation in its pages, it will be the better for both yourself 
and your readers. 

‘¢T do not approve of your motto. It is an index of tickleness 
and want of solidity. Indeed how could it be otherwise, since 
it istaken from the works of that vain author, Alexander Pope, 
who never wrote any thing worth reading except his Universal 
Prayer, and even that would have been better had it been less 
religious and more scientifical. For the future, sir, if you wish 
your work to succeed, take counsel of a friend, and attend to 
the sciences ; yes, above every thing else, sir, attend to the sci- 
ences. 

“ Your’s with due consideration, 
‘* ARCHIMEDES.” 


LETTER II. 
“To the Editor, &c.—Sir, 
‘‘T have two great objections to your Magazine, and I con- 
tinue to be a reader and a patron of it only because I can get no 
better literary work in this country. My first, and principal 


objection, is your printing the pieces of that impertinent 


abuser of our sex (for I may tell you at once that Lam a woman) 
who signs himself E. R.—He is a peevish, discontented, old, 
good-for-nothing fellow; and, if you are acquainted with him 
you may tellhim that I said so. Tam sure no man of sense will 
believe what he says of the married life, which although I have 
not yet tried it, (but between ourselves, Mr. Editor, if Mr. 
Sparkle continues his attentions for six months longer, I believe 


shall let him have me) { think the happiest and most natural 


life under heaven. Dear sir, be good enough to insert no more of 
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this nasty old bachelot’s slanders, otherwise Miss Tripet, Miss 
Simper, and Miss Saranet, and myself, are determined, af- 
ter our year is up, to take your book no longer. I should be sor- 


_ry for this, for it contains, now and then, some very pretty sto- 


ries. The Portrait of Matrimony, describing the loves of Hora- 
tio and Evelina, was a delightful paper. Pray, let us have a tew 
more portraits of that kind. If you do, I will get Mr. Sparkle 
to subscribe. He approved very much of the verses on ** Woman” 
in your first number. He got them by heart, and has recited 
them to me very frequently. I assure you, sir, that he recites 
sentimental poetry very prettily. 

‘* My other objection to your pamphlet is the long Retrospect 
of Politics with which you torment us every month. What 
business has a Magazine with politics? I declare, sir, I never 
read them but they make my head ache. Pray, do quit them, 
and leave them tothe Newspapers. I tell you plainly if you do 
not, you may keep your magazine to yourself, for there are three 
of us—Lucy Sampler, Emmy Fillagree, and myself, that have 
protested against reading it. To be sure Eliza Monroe, Harriet 
Jefferson, and Ellen Washington, do not agree with us on this 
point. They say that they like to sce how the affairs of the 
world are going on, and that they can do this far more easily 
from your Political Retrospect, than from the long rigmarole 
columns of the Newspapers, some of which are absolutely too 
scurrilous for -a lady’s perusal. Besides Eliza, and Har- 
iet, and Ellen, and a dozen more that I could name, are all 
in love with General Jackson, whois such a hero, and fought so 
gallantly to protect the ladies of New Orleans, from the Sava- 
ges and the British—QOh, sir, they are delighted, and praise you 


to the skies, when you have any thing in your politics, in favour of 


the heroic old General. Indeed I would tolerate your politics 
myself. and so would Lucy Sampler, if you would write them all 
about the General ; for I have a very great esteem for the fine 
old man, who has done so much for us. But then you have 
always such a quantity of dry tiresome stuff about the Holy 
Alliance, and Mr. Canning, and King Ferdinand, as if any 
body in the world cared the value of a cup of coffee for a thousand 
such outlandish people. Now, do letus hear no more about such 
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disagreeable people ; and if you must write politics, let it be 
entirely about Jackson, or La Fayette, or Monroe, or Cal- 
houn—Appropos—can you tell us whether Mr. Calhoun be mar- 
ried? ‘They say he is a very fine young man, and I presume he 
ig very interesting in company. 

‘But my letter is getting too long, and I will end it by as- 


suring you, that you must change the plan of your Political Re- 


trospect, or give it up altogether; and also exclude E. R. and 


| all such ill-natured, nasty slanderers from having any thing to 


do with your work, if you want to keep as a subscriber one of 
your best friends. 


‘LETITIA KINDLY.” 


LETTER III, 
“ To the Editor, §c.—Sir, 
‘You must be sensible that for a man to succeed in any under- 
taking, he must scrupulously fulfil the promises he makes 


at its commencement. Nothing certainly can be more fatal to 
the success of such a work as is now under your management, 


| than disappointing the public expectations, especially when any 
considerable pains have been taken to excite them. 


‘You, sir, told usin your prospectus, that your work would 


be devoted to American Literature ; in other words that it would 
bea literary work. A literary work, indeed, was a desideratum, 


of an important nature, the want of which was long felt by the 
intelligent and educated classes of our community. Many, there- 


tore, and [ among others, subscribed with pleasure to your work, 
| in full expectation of your making it a literary periodical really 


worthy of its American name. Sir, let me assure you that it 
would have given me infinite pleasure, had you done so; for there 


is, perhaps, no man living, more anxious to witness the prosper- 


ity of American belles-lettres. It is all that our country now 
wants to render her equal, if not superior, in every thing cred- 


itable to human genius, to the proudest nations thatever made a 


figure onearth. But in respect to your work, sorry, sorry am I 
to say it, I can see no pretensions it has to the character of lit- 
erary. I have watched its monthly appearance anxiously, to 
find in its pages some disquisitions on philology, logic, and lan- 
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guages, but invain. In vain have I looked for dissertations On 
the classics, and elucidations of the causes of the superiority 
the ancients over the moderns, in all things pertaining to intel. 
Jectual exertion. Yes, sir, [ am absolutely ashamed When J 
reflect on the unfavourable impression in respect to the literary 
acquirements of our country, which every learned European 
who peruses your work must imbibe, on finding it so utterly 
destitute of references to, and quotations from, the immortal 
authors of Greece and Rome. To be plain, sir, I do not believe 
that your work contains a dozen quotations from the classical 
languages. What right have you, therefore, to expect that it 
will be considered by the truly learned and scholastic, a literary 
work?) Truly, {much wish, for your own sake, that you would 
pay more attention to the writings of the divine authors who 
are the fathers of all literature. I am aware that you are no: 
destitute of classical learning, and that you must possess, like 
all other educated men, a true relish for the works of the mighty 
ancients. You are, therefore the less excusable for not display. 
ing their beauties to your readers. You hide your light under 
a bushel; you, no doubt, enjoy in private, the glorious 
pages of Homer and Plato, and Cicero and Virgil, while you 
treat the public with treatises on the insipid morceaus of moder: 
authors. 

‘* Abandon, I advise you, as you value either your interest 0! 
your reputation, all that attention to modern poetry, which has 
hitherto so fully occupied your pen. Modern poetry! psha\ 
What modern poetry is worth the attention of any learned man 
Why, to understand the best of it, it is only necessary to under 
stand one’s mother tongue. Whatcredit, at least what literar 
credit, can be attached to this? You talk of Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Pope, and Goldsmith, as being writers of meri 
Why every mechanic, nay-every mechanic's wife, can read ant 
understand the writings of these men. No learning, no literars 
education, is necessary for that purpose. I have heard evel 
draymen and wagoners quoting Shakspeare ; and rustic clou: 
hoppers following the plough, have been known to recite passas® 
from Goldsmith’s poems. The ideas of such writers are absolute: 
ly as accessable to the mass of our people as the air we breathe: 
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and as common among them as the language we speak. Can 
their works, therefore, be worthy of the attention of men of Let- 
org? Itis downright treason against the majesty of the Greek 
and Latin writers to say so. 

‘«¢[ wish your work to succeed, sir. With all my heart doI 
wish it. But I wish also to see it a work creditable to the coun- 
‘ry, and worthy of success, which I can assure you, it never will 
be until the ancients occupy more of your attention, and the mo- 
derns less. Prove to the world, by your free use of Latin and 
Greek, that you are a scholar, and then scholars will support 
you. and your work will become truly entitled to the appellation 


of literary, which at present no scholar can in justice apply to 


it. 

“As this counsel is offered to you with good intentions, I expect 
vou will make a good use of it, and preserve the patronage of 
your friend 

** Hesron.” 





LETTER IV. 
To the Editor, &c.—Sir, 

“T have to inform you of one great fault in your Magazine. 
which IT must request you to correct. It is on certain occasions 
much too learned and profound ever to become a_ popular 
work. You have too many dry treatises on criticism, and 
“Moral Sentiments.’? and politics, to please such readers 


| as Tam, free and easy, and light and jovial in all my humours. 


There are only two kinds of writing, sir, which can ever make a 


| Magazine popular, namely, such as cause readers to either laugh 
very heartily, or weep very heartily. For myself, I confess 


r 
j 
7. 


> that Dlike the former kind better than the latter. But I can tol- 


crate a piece of pathos occasionally, provided it be pathetic in 
earnest. Ido not relish heavy, laboured attempts at touching 
my feelings. If T must weep, [ wish to do it bitterly, and in 
spite of myself. The “joy of grief’ is never worth a nail-paring, 


| unlessit takes us by assault, and throws us into a real rapture of 
, sortow, Tf is for this reason that I find fault with a great many 
) f the tales in your Magazine. They may be salted enough with 
, entiment for a romantic Miss, but they are not half peppered 
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guages, but invain. In vain have I looked for dissertations on 
the classics, and elucidations of the causes of the superiority of 
the ancients over the moderns, in all things pertaining to intel- 
lectual exertion. Yes, sir, [ am absolutely ashamed when | 
reflect on the unfavourable impression in respect to the literary 
acquirements of our country, which every learned European 
who peruses your work must imbibe, on finding it so utterly 
destitute of references to, and quotations from, the immortal 
authors of Greece and Rome. To be plain, sir, I do not believe 
that your work contains a dozen quotations from the classical 
languages. What right have you, therefore, to expect that it 
will be considered by the truly learned and scholastic, a literary 
work? Truly, {much wish, for your own sake, that you would 
pay more attention to the writings of the divine authors who 
are the fathers of all literature. Iam aware that you are not 
destitute of classical learning, and that you must possess, like 
all other educated men, a true relish for the works of the mighty 
ancients. You are, therefore the less excusable for not display- 
ing their beauties to your readers. You hide your light under 
a bushel; you, no doubt, enjoy in private, the glorious 
pages of Homer and Plato, and Cicero and Virgil, while you 
treat the public with treatises on the insipid morceaus of modern 


authors. 


‘s Abandon, I advise you, as you value either your interest orf 


your reputation, all that attention to modern poetry, which has 
hitherto so fully occupied your pen. Modern poetry! pshaw! 
What modern poetry is worth the attention of any learned man! 
Why, to understand the best of it, it is only necessary to under: 


stand one’s mother tongue. Whatcredit, at least what literary§ 
credit, can be attached to this? You talk of Shakspeare, and— 


Milton, and Pope, and Goldsmith, as being writers of merit 
Why every mechanic, nay-every mechanic's wife, can read and 
understand the writings of these men. No learning, no literary 
education, is necessary for that purpose. I have heard even 
draymen and wagoners quoting Shakspeare ; and rustic clod: 
hoppers following the plough, have been known to recite passages 


from Goldsmith’s poems. The ideas of such writers are absolute 


ly as accessable to the mass of our people as the air we breathe; 
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_ and as common among them as the language we speak. Can 


their works, therefore, be worthy of the attention of men of Let- 
ters? Itis downright treason against the majesty of the Greek 
and Latin writers to say so. 

‘‘[ wish your work to succeed, sir. With all my heart dol 
wish it. But I wish also to see it a work creditable to the coun- 
try, and worthy of success, which I can assure you, it never will 
be until the ancients occupy more of your attention, and the mo- 
derns less. Prove to the world, by your free use of Latin and 
Greek, that you are a scholar, and then scholars will support 


you. and your work will become truly entitled to the appellation 


of literary, which at present no scholar can in justice apply to 
it. 

“ As this counsel is offered to you with good intentions, I expect 
you will make a good use of it, and preserve the patronage of 
your friend 

** Heston.” 





LETTER IV. 
‘To the Editor, &c.—Sir, 

‘‘T have to inform you of one great fault in your Magazine. 
which I must request you to correct. It is on certain occasions 
much too learned and profound ever to become a pepular 
work. You have too many dry treatises on criticism, and 
“Moral Sentiments,’ and politics, to please such readers 
as Tam, free and easy, and light and jovial in all my humours. 
There are only two kinds of writing, sir, which can ever make a 
Magazine popular, namely, such as cause readers to either laugh 


_very heartily, or weep very heartily. For myself, I confess 
that [like the former kind better than the latter. But I can tol- 


erate a piece of pathos occasionally, provided it be pathetic in 
earnest. I do not relish heavy, laboured attempts at touching 
my feelings. If f must weep, I wish to do it bitterly, and in 
spite of myself. The “joy of grief”? is never worth a nail-paring, 
unless it takes us by assault, and throws us into a real rapture of 
sorrow. It is for this reason that I find fault with a great many 


of the tales in your Magazine. They may be salted enough with 


sentiment for a romantic Miss, but they are not half peppered 
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with misery, for my taste. When you furnish me with sorrow, 














sir, for the future, let me have a good pungent dose of it; of ' 
keep it to yourself. None of your wishy-washy insipid attempts} ‘ 
at the pathetic for me. I would absolutely rather pardon af ' 
dull jester, fond as Iam of laughing, than a heartless groan.f 
er who does not enter thoroughly into the spirit of wretched.— ° 
ness. if 
But mirth, after all, is what Ilike best in books, and of mirth, fi 
sir, you have been hitherto an absolute niggard. Why do you b 
not give us some witty anecdotes, humorous sayings, and fi 
laughable adventures. You are not half droll in your writings, f 
sir, otherwise you would be more popular.—lI write this as a " 





friend, to give you a hint, of which [expect you will be wise 

; , rc 
enough to avail yourself. Quit your seriousness and your grav. f y 
ity, and above every thing else, quit your Retrospect of Politics, 





bs otherwise my name must quit your subscription list. yo 
1 ‘* Yours heartily tel 
a ‘Mat. Momus.” an 
7 etr 
| | LETTER. V. pli 

‘6 To the Editor, &c.—Sir, id] 


‘‘In a free country, where every citizen is more or less a par-§ the 
taker of the sovereignty of the government, there is no studyf obj 
that can beso universally interesting or practically useful to the goc 
community. as that of politics. This is a truth so clearly evident or 
' that I am persuaded it will be at once admitted by a man off like 
your good sense. You will then acknowledge that your chic and 
duty as the conductor of a public journal, is to inform yourp 
readers of what is passing in the political world, to enlighten 
them on the subject of their natural and civil rights, and to wari 
them against the intrigues and ambitious designs of all who atPous 
tempt to infringe them. The press, sir, you must be sensif\ 
ble, is the great friend and guardian of liberty. Its conductorsft 
therefore, are highly censurable if they essentially pervert it tof 
any other purpose. Now, Mr. Editor, one great fault I havq! 
to find with you, is that you devote so many of your pages te 
mere literary matters. What is it to us to know whether Lord 
Byron wrote good or bad poetry, or Washington Irving 
writes good or bad tales? Are our rights and privileges as 41 
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‘| ation or as individuals, endangered by either the one or the 


TF other ? No, sir,—But it is of great importance to us to receivé 
pise.. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

_ timely information of the designs of either the foreign or domes- 
nap. : , , , 
on tic enemies of our independence and liberties. We know that the 


old world has its kings and the new one its caucuses, all equally 
a hostile to the rights of the people. It should be, therefore, your 
“thE first aim to apprise us of all their movements, so that we may 
‘| be prepared to defeat their projects, and preserve ourselves 


im from the yoke of their despotic authority. 

and : | 
oa “ Tam sorry that you have not hitherto performed more than 
pe half your duty asa public writer. Your Retrospect of Poli- 
es tics is generally short, not occupying more than a tenth part of 
ay. your pages. What, sir, do you conceive literature to be of ten 
ies times more value than the political affairs of a great country? If 


you do, you are much mistaken. You must adopt another mode 
of conducting your magazine, you must give us more politics 
_and less poetry, if you wish to retain me as asubscriber. Po- 
etry! nonsense—in the name of patriotism, who but a fool or a 
play-actor would read poetry’ Leave off, sir, I advise you, such 
idle themes, as poetry, and criticism, and story-telling, and let 
par-f the affairs of the nation occupy your attention. I would not 
study} object to your giving us occasionally a lesson on morality and 
to the good manners, like Dr. Johnson, or on philosophy, like Locke, 
ident.f or Newton, or Sir Humphrey Davy, or even on geography, 
an off like editor Stone. But history, education, political economy, 
‘chic and the science of government are the subjects most worthy of 
youlpan American periodicalist, and, take my word for it, they are the 
glitelf subjects which will, as they in justice should, ever command the 
war greatest share of the attention of the American public. I seri- 
ho atPously wish your Magazine to succeed, because it is an Ameri- 
sensiftan work ; and as a proof of it, I have written you this letter; 
ctorsfand I hope that the advice it contains will not be thrown 
t it tfAway, but that you will abandon your criticism, your po- 
havd etry, and your story-telling, and such like subjects, which are 
es tl buited only for women and schoolmasters, and stick to politics; 
Lort the only manly and useful theme on which an American author 
rvingtan write. In full expectation of seeing your pages reformed 
, as “in accordance to these suggestions, I subscribe myself, 


‘Your Friend and Patron, Caro.” 
| Vou. Il.—No. xt. 46 


— 
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The foregoing are specimens of nearly a dozen communica- 
tions relative to our editorial management. But we will trouble 
our readers with no more of them. We have published sufficient 
to prove the absolute impossibility of gratifying any one of our 
kind counsellors without offending all the rest. Our determina- 
tion, therefore, to consult our own judgment, let others think 
and say what they please, we hope will be considered neither 
arrogant nor unwise. We have the warning of the unfortunate 
painter before us, who in his good-natured but imprudent at- 
tempts to please every body, spoiled his picture. and pleased 
no body. Our friends seem to forget that our magazine is avow- 
edly one of a miscellaneous character, not devoted exclusive- 
ly to any particular branch of human study. It is neither a 
professedly scientifical, political, theological, philological, po- 
etical, critical, mechanical, historical, nor statistical Maga- 
zine. But it partakes occasionally of all these. It is inten- 


tionally unfixed and unpledged to any particular course. Itf 


‘‘steers from grave to gay,’* embracing or rejecting whatever 


topics between these extremes may suit the existing temper of our 
fancy, or be recommended to our judgment by the circumstances 
of the dgy. We must not, however, be understood as cherishing nof 


regard for the wishes of our readers. On the contrary, the very 


mode of publication which we pursue, has been adopted from af 


conviction that enables us to consult their wishes more extensive. 
ly than any other. There is not, perhaps, any reader but wil 
find inevery number some article not quite suited to his taste; but 
if there are other articles which make amends for this, itis all he 
can expect, it is all, in fact, that we can promise him. Each read 


may give the greatest satisfaction to his neighbours.—It is a fac 


that in order to please some of our patrons, we have already i ue } 


several instances, acted contrary to our own judgment; and 1 | 


has always been to the disadvantage of our work. For the futur ‘ 
we are determined to be less complaisant, a determination whicif 


we doubt not will meet with the approbation of the reasonablf 


and intelligent portion of our readers, in which portion we ae 


proud to believe, a large majority of them is included. 
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A REVERIE; 
OR, 


REFLECTIONS IN THE MORNING. 


WHEN my head this morning rested upon its pillow, and sleep 
ceased to quiet reflection. a rush of thoughts, a groupe of figures, 
assuming some of the most important characteristics of human 
nature presented themselves before me. Pride, selfishness, parst- 
mony, and generosity, were the most conspicuous; their virtues and 
their vices, the peculiarities. and their faults, were exhibited in 
alight, too manifest not to be observed. I encouraged reflec- 
tion, in order to examine minutely into their characters, and re- 
gret that a tap at my chamber door. announcing breakfast on the 
table, prevented a more complete finish of the sketch. 

Before [ proceed further, let me inquire ;—who is the miser? 
who the profligate man? We may fancy such and such aone, but, 
in our fancying let us not forget ourselves! It is asolemn treth 
that man is too apt to overlook his own imperfections ; too back- 
ward to examine himself; too prone to investigate the charac- 
ters of others : and too harsh in censuring them. The golden 
rule of doing to others, as we would have others to do to us, 
ought to be constantly present in every man’s thoughts. It 
should be the governing principle of his life; and, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, is another glorious commandment, that 
would be productive of much peace, comfort, and happiness 


_ onearth, ifit were properly attended to: but, the generality of 
_ mankind seem to have depravity in their very nature! Malice, 
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pride, selfishness, avarice, and envy, make up the chief compo- 
sition of humanity ; they fire the thoughts, influence the actions, 
and discover themselves, in all the discourses of man! How 
few are there willing to give their time, and their money, to the 
comfort, or even necessities of others ; I mean those of the rich 
incomparison with those who move in the more humble sphere 
of life? A man whose mind is warped by selfish passions, con- 
tracted by narrow prejudices, and, divested of charity, if he 
(oes not want honesty, lacks understanding. How many are 


© there labouring under these infirmities? ‘The same clouds that 


whidg. darken our intellectual view s, obstruct our moral ones, and, gen- 


} crosity becomes circumscribed, as the reasoning fac ulties are 
| limited; but, in an enlightened mind, true generosity, rises above 


ve UF ihe ordinary rules of social conduct, and tlows too strong to be 
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comprehended, within the precise bounds of formal precepts. It 
is a vigorous principle in the soul, which opens and expands all 
her virtues, far beyond those that are the formal production of 
a timid obedience. ‘The man who is influenced by motives of 
the latter kind, aims at certain rules, without attempting te 
reach the glorious elevations which constitute the life and es- 
scence of the social character. Religion, without this sovereign 
principle, degenerates into slavish fear ; wisdom into a specious 
cunning ; and, man stripped of it, becomes a brute. Generosi- 


ty sanctifies every passion, adds grace to every acquisition of the 


soul, illuminates the understanding, and makes the heart glad. 

Selfishness is a grovelling passion, as opposite to that of gen- 
erosity as the zenith is tothe nadir. It is the mother of pride 
and of avarice. Thecompanion of misery and wo! It forms 
the legitimate characteristic of a parsimonious misanthrope! 

Among the groupe presented to my view, during my reverie, 
were several of this wretched class, but I had not time to investi- 
gate their characters as fully asI wished. Before Il bring them 
into notice, let me ask, of what use is money to a miser! ‘To a man 
who keeps it snug in his chest, in stock, on mortgage, or in bank, 
afraid to expend even a small part of his income ; who counts 
every cent in his possession, with the most rigid scrutiny; whose 
delight is to encrease the amount, until its encrease renders him 
still more anxious to add to the pile, and then, the result is, that 
he becomes callous to the impulse of humanity; unwilling to make 
even such an appropriation as would tend to soften the rigour 
of his own deprivations. and alleviate the misery of others. Whoso- 
ever takes his money, takes his life! Whatismoney? Itis the 
mere representative of wealth, of little or no intrinsic value, 
further than its scarcity, and the difficulty of procuring it, gives 
it acurrent and convenient character which procures the ne- 
cessaries, the comforts, and the luxuries of life! It is of no 
value when confined in an iron chest, or deposited in the vaults 
ofa bank. It is of no value in the possession of a miser. It 
is of very little valuetohim who amasses it for the pleasure of 
self gratification, anu the pride of living in a fine house, ambi- 
tious of being considered rich! But it is of inestimable value 
to the man of generosity, of benevolence, of philanthropy, and 
of charity ! 

The lamp of day was just peeping over the eastern horizon, 
my eyes were fixed upon the beauties of the morning, and 1 was 
refreshed by a good night's sleep, when the following groupe of 
figures appeared in the chamber of my imagination. 

The first, was a man of middle stature. portly figure, and con- 
siderably beyond the meridian of life. He complained bitterly 
of tue times, that he could not employ his money as formerly, by 
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~ 
shaving notes, or put it out at common interest, on good security. 
He is veryrich, and his income ten times greater than his ex- 
penses ; but he hates to part with his money, and seldom carries 
even a little change in his pocket for fear of spending it ; and 
yet, from ostentation, pride, or some mysterious cause, he often 
invites his friends to partake of his table and gives them a warm 
reception. He is an eccentric character, sometimes affable and 
kind, sometimes morose and uncouth. He has occasionally a 
kind heart, and atender one, full of friendship, generosity, and 
benevolence, for the time being ; but, as soon as the carbonic acid 
gas evaporates, it is turned into hydrogen, and flies off into the 
air or rests upon stagnant waters. 

The next figure that presented itself, wasa fine healthy look- 
ing old gentleman, whose voice seemed somewhat weakened b 
age. He appeared to be free from sorrow, of a social disposi- 
tion, very polite and very affable. He moved in respectable so- 
ciety, and possessed an improved mind. Like the former per- 
sonage, he was very rich, and occasionally entertained his friends. 
He was unmarried and had no immediate kindred ties upon him; 
and yet, though fond ofthe good things of this world, he frequent- 
ly denied himself the privilege ofenjoying them, because of the ex- 
pense. His great mistake however was, that in the accumula- 
tion of his wealth, he did not seem to recollect that he must 
soon leave it to those, who in afew years, would forget that he 
ever lived, and having got possession of it without trouble, would 
spend it without care. 

The next figure presented to my view, was a man of middle 
age, tall and slender in his person, with dark penetrating eyes, 
sharp visage, and sallow complexion. He had the appearance 
of a valetudinarian, and, on inquiry I found that his health was 
impaired by imperfect digestion, which had produced symptoms 
of dyspepsia. He was very rich, very parsimonious, and very 
avaricious, and these qualities increased upon him as headvanced 
in years. He had been in the habit of lending money at usurious 
interest for along time, but latterly, or since there has been a 
difficulty in putting it out on good security, at even legal inter- 
est, his anxiety has increased ; and that difficulty has produced 
the strictest economy in his manner of living, so much so, that 
in looking for the cheapest, he buys the poorest, the meanest, 
and the toughest provisions in the market! His health, in con- 
sequence, has become impaired, though he is not aware of it. 
Supported by gold, he does not permit himself to entertain gloomy 
forebodings! He has a wife and several children. She is in- 
dustrious and frugal, and apparently ignorant of her husband’s 
wealth. He pretends poverty, and seldom trusts her with the 
smallest piece of his precious coin. He skims the milk himself, 
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weighs the flour before it goes to the bake-house, and the bread 
onits return. Cleans his own shoes, and sits in his money-room 
which has neither a chimney nor stove in it, almost constantly 
the year through. As I was viewing this extraordinary man, 
and pondering upon the character I had heard of him, a 
handsome sprightly youth with a benignant countenance and 
graceful person, stepped forward, his name was Generosity. 
He whispered in my ear, do you know that man? L replicd, 
what I have just heard, is all | know of him. He then related 
several anecdotes concerning him, one of which was to the fol- 
lowing effect. 

A poor soldier who had been travelling a considerable distance 
on foot. and was exceedingly fatigued, one day stopped at the 
door of this rich man’s house, just as he was looking out of the 
window. “Pray sir.” said the soldier, ‘* for heaven’s sake give 
me some food, for Lam weary, and lam sick.”’ * Wlio are you?”’ 
was the stern inquiry. “I ama soldier, a pensioner of the United 
States, on my way to Washington, to get my yearly allowance. 
I have left a wife and five daughters at home, without a cent in 
the house, to make them comfortable. My wife and I are both 
old and feeble, and two of my children, I left stretched on a 
bed ofa sickness. It is very doubtful whether I shall ever see 
them again. We live in Erie county, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. I was at the battles of Trenton, Brandywine, and York 
Town, and fought under Washington and La Fayette. Ihave 
travelled, since I left home, more than three hundred miles ; my 
feet are sore, and my limbs excessively wearied.’’—As he spoke 
a smile played for a moment on the lip of therich man, but likea 
a sun-beam on a dark cloud, it suddenly disappeared. Ife open- 
ed his chest, and taking therefrom a silver coin. The smile 
which had lit up the lurid features of his countenance, immedi- 
ately changed into the cold look of avarice! His arm became 
paralized, the money fell, he locked the chest! ‘The soldier's 
face was marked with scars and hardships. the eye’s vivid flash 
was gone, and the deep emaciated lines, tinged with many a 
trace of the burning rays of the sun, and of hard service in the 
field, announced the pains and dangers he had encountered. 
‘* Well,” said the rich man, with a deep sigh, ** IL pity you! Your 
tale is very affecting, but [ have no money to spare, and cannot 
contribute towards the relief of your misfortunes.” 

‘+ Gracious heaven,” said I, “is this the gratitude thou owest 
to thy God, and to thy country? ‘To thy God, whose munificence 
has given thee riches to hoard up, which might be usefully em- 
ployed ; to thy country, for the services performed by this 
hoary veteran. who has aided to procure thee, thy liberty and 
thy wealth! He looked ashamed, and, let down the sash of thee 
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; window, to hide himself ! I was a witness to the scene, and " 
* with tears trickling down my cheeks, took the poor soldier gen- 
A, tly by the arm, led him to my house and comforted him.” 
a ff Cxio. 
adit ( To be continued. ) 
- 
d, 
“ FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
“ ON MUSCULAR HABITS. 
re OE Continued from page 166. 
ve § In the outset of this inquiry, [have been led to examine into 
the correctness of that opinion, which attributes to Aabit as an 
od independent agent, the entire direction of certain muscular 
& @ movements, which the will is acknowledged to have originated 
in and often repeated. The will being recognized as the essential 
th source of these movements, and their indispensable conductor for 
a an indefinite time, it is difficult to imagine a priori, any 
Be other motive, than egregious whim, for rejecting its influ- 
l- ence at any period, while they are capable of being per- 
‘k & formed; especially when we consider, that the power propo- 
re sed to be substituted, is one not connected with any other fac- 
yy ulty of the mind, wholly superinduced, and inexplicable in 
¢ @ iisnature and mode of action. Ifa moral power which implies 
4 @ design in its operation, be necesssary to institute a given series 
n- @ of acts, itis impossible to believe, without the most satisfactory 
le evidence of facts, that any other power, whose very nature neg- 
I atives design, can be adequate to sustain that series: in other 
~ words, if the will, whose every act presupposes a meditated ob- 
5 ject, is necessary to beget and prompt certain motions of our 
h voluntary muscles, until they have attained an habitual agility, 
a it seems to be an unwarrantable innovation upon the laws of the 
© @ human constitution, to refer the future production of these mo- 
l. & tions, to any principle, so blind, so fortuitous, and so entirely 
= mechanical ashabit. Let the effects of habit, with all its pulsa- 
at tive energy in relation to. this subject, be analyzed. They exhibit 

the reproduction of a certain order of muscular acts: but these 
st F = =6acts would never have been developed, had it not been for the 
e will, which also facilitated their execution. With what semblance 
\- of philosophy then, caw it be aflirmed, that habit, which was 
s not competent to the original production of those acts. has, nev- 
d ertheless, the quality of reproducing them; and that, too, when 


e they have arrived at a degree of rapidity which Gelies the 
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most alert attention of the will? And is it not strange, that the 
muscles which were so intractable under the training of the will, 
should, immediately on the accession of this new power, appear 
perfectly familiarized to its dominion, and readily obedient to all 
its random impulses! 

The different faculties of the human mind have their respective 
provinces to act in. Man, by the exercise of his reason, solves 
problems, detects sophisms, selects ends, and invents the most 
suitable means for their accomplishment. His memory presents 
him with a review of matters that have already transpired, to 
answer some purpose of the time present. His perception enables 
him to apprehend any thing, previous to his making it the sub- 


ject of inspection or study. And by his will, through the medium 


of the animal organs, he may carry into execution such projects 
as he may devise for his own comfort, and to which those organs 
may be applied. Now it appears to me just as rational to as- 
cribe the operation of the three first mentioned faculties, when 
quickened by culture and discipline, to some unknown and in- 
describable agent, as to assert of the latter faculty, that when 
its muscular acts attain a certain degree of celerity, they are 
withdrawn entirely from its controul, and managed exclusjvely 
by the energy of habit. 

Should any one maintain that the solution of a problem is per- 
formed by the reasoning faculty, only while the steps of the 
process are sufficiently slow to be distinctly discerned ; and that 
when they come to succeed each other so rapidly as to elude the 
attention, the operation is conducted by a different agent that 
has no connection with the reasoning power, he might perhaps 
escape the suspicion of drivelling, but could hardly avoid the 
charge of sacrificing the dictates of common sense to nourish 
aspirit of licentious theorizing. We have reason to believe that 
many of the operations of the mind are susceptible of habit, that 
is, may be perfected by practice ;* and there seems no good cause 


* “ Habit,”’ says Richerand, “or the frequent repetition of the same act, im- 
proves the intellect and increases the facility and activity of execution of all the 
operations of the understanding, or of the actions which depend on them?” 
This passage is worthy of attention for its bearing upon the subject dis- 
cussed in the text. Should it be esteemed sufficient to neutralize the opinion of 
Majendie afterwards cited, so far as my researches have extended, it will deliver 
the point agitated, in a great measure, from the influence of physiological au- 
thority. As the expression ail the operations of the understanding in the above 
exiract, cannot reasonably be interpreted to exclude the will, the whole sen- 
tence clearly indicates the opinion of the writer to be, that the will is capable 
of habit both in its aptitude for exercise, and its muscular efforts. For it is 
to be observed, that the effects of practice are predicated on the operations 
of the mind, as being immediately acted upon; but of the actions which they put 
forth, the muscuiar movements for example, only in consequence of their de- 
pendence upon these operations. 
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for excluding the will from the same privilege. It may be said 
by the defe nders of the opposite doctrine, that the will is not so 
excluded, inasmuch as its voli/ions are not denied the improve- 
ment of habit. But T apprehend that it isso excluded, unless it 
be allowed the same improvement in its muscular exertions. The 
habit contracted by the reasoning power, affects, not barely its 
capacity for action, but appears ‘also i in the train of ideas about 
which it is employed. So, to preserve the analogy, the habit 
should not simply discover itself in the volitions of the will, but 
also in the activity of the muscles subjected to its government. 
‘The sequel will shew, to some extent, how far this reasoning is 
supported by facts. 

It has frequently been matter of complaint, that natural philo- 
sophers have been inattentive to the true limits of their inquiries, 
and invaded other departments of science entirely foreign to 
them. ‘Phe same complaint may, perhaps, with equal justice 
be urged against our modern physiologists. Though for a long 
time confined to the properties and functions of the animal sys- 
tem, their inquiries have been made lately, to embrace the 
Whole phenomena of mind and spirit. their structure, operations, 
and locality; nay, the chief arcana of man, his life, death, and 
destiny, have been. each in its turn, probed and decided upon 
in the adventures of the physiologist. But, however intrepid 
this class of philosophers may be in advancing their notions, the 
public ave under no obligation to receive them, whatever subject 
tley may relate to, when they are found to conflict with prin- 
ciples that are already established. Upon subjects lying within 
the boundaries of their proper pursuit, their opinions are doubt- 
less entitled to much respect: but upon such as are comprised 
Wtinin the range of moral science, their general habits of think- 
nig should induce us to we igh their opinions with some degree of 
exactness. ‘Lhe leaning of the present race of phy siologists to 
the exploded scheme of materialism is too obvious. Like the 
wand of Midas, which converted every thing it touched to gold, 
their science is made a convenient instrument, for resolving every 
thing connected with animal life, into certain modes of organi- 
ration. And [think it will hardly be asserted, that a mind im- 
pressed with a belief of this doctrine, which maintains its con- 
sistenc Ys whether it allot volition and intellect to the fibrille of 
amuscte, the pineal gland, or any other part of the - animal 
frame, could approach the subject now under examination, with 
candour_and dispassion. ‘Lhese remarks are made not with a 
view of detracting from the just weight of the opinion now to be 
iohnciey to, ent only to prepare the mind with consider ations, 


ors o be noticed. before any estimate of it be formed. 
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‘¢ We perceive” says Magendiec, “that in general, the will has 
a great influence in the contraction of muscles. But this is not 
indispensible. Ina great number of instances these motions are 
executed not only without its participation, but in opposition to 
it.’ And he refers to the effects of habit, as well as to those of 
passion and disease, to exemplify the position. It is to be regret- 
ted, that the learned physiologist did not deem it necessary to 
present his readers with some specific case. He has left us to 
the wide field of conjecture ; and I have been at but little pains 
to exploreit. Some cases may be imagined, which on the first 
blush, seem to justify his opinion; but, on fuller deliberation, 
will be found rather to militate against it. For instance, we often 
see persons perplexed with strange irregularities in their mus- 
cular movements, that were acquired, no doubt by repeated acts 
of the will, but which seem to continue in defiance of it, baffling 
its boldest efforts for their removal. But it must be ob- 
served that the mind, both in its infant and matured state, is sus- 
ceptible of habit ; and that, by an ultimate law of the human con- 
stitution, every habit by indulgence will become inveterate. 
Habit, it has already been said, denotes as well an inclination to 
perform as a facility of performance. In the cases alluded to, 
the inclination acquired by the mind, wascherished without suf- 
ficient reflexion: and would continue to actuate it until an oppo- 
site inclination, the offspring of a wiser moment be established 
in its stead. Why the mind should have so much difficulty in 
establishing its inclinations, or rather banishing them, philoso- 
phy will, probably, never be able to explain: but the circumstance 
of its being eventually successful, is strong evidence that habit 
has no independent existence, but acts within the circles of its 
authority. In these cases the will is exerted in obedience to 
both inclination and habit, is prolonged not in opposition to, 
but in consequence of the impulses of this faculty. 

That the foregoing is the true theory of such habits will far- 
ther appear from the practices of common life. What do we 
more frequently witness, than adresses to youth, to exchange 
their rustic and uncouth habits for those that are more fashiona- 
able and decent? and as these exhortations emanate alike from 
the matron and learned professor, they indicate a general belief, 
that the most obstinate habit originating in an act of the will, 
may by a persevering attention be ultimately overcome. How 
tantalizing and fruitless would such addresses prove, if, as the 
writer last quoted would seem to intimate, habit, like a pre- 
siding Archzus, were enthroned in the muscular tissue and held 
a dominion in utter defiance of the will! 

A writer in the 19th number of the Med. Recorder, who has de- 
voted some industry to this subject, and undertaken to vindicate 
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the doctrine that is here combatted, has referred, in justification 
of his views, to the associated movement of the fingers ; alledg- 
ing that they were capable of being separately extended and con- 
tracted at one period, and that their connected motion is the 
consequence of habit. Whether this illustration of the doc- 
trine was adverted to by Magendie at the the time he wrote 
the foregoing extract, does not appear. Tow far either of the 
writers is entitled to assume it as illustrative of the truth of their 
ypinions, Is for the reader to decide. Lam disposed to think it 
altogether questionable, that the fingers were at any time capa- 
ble of being separately used in the way mentioned. The pur- 
poses for which they are intended, like those of the eyes, are best 
fulfilled by their associated action. ‘There is no pretension that 
the motion of the eyes was at any period not syncronous ; or that 
‘here is any want of infancy which either the eyes or fingers 
would be better adapted to relieve, if their motion were unasso- 
ciated. The reason given by the Recorder for a different belief, 
is, that the fore finger retains its pristine state, on account of its 
being habitually used as an index ; while the rest are united by 
habitually moving together. That the occasional purpose of an 
index would be sufficient to preserve the fore-finger from fall- 
ing in with the habit by which it is alledged the rest have been 
united, is by no means clear: But if the fingers were not originally 
associated in their movements and have only becomeso by the 
force of habit. how happens it, that the thumb, which is hardly ev- 
erused unless in concert with the fingers, has so far evaded the 
influence of this associating cause, as to be separately obedient te 
the commands of the will? It is remarkable too, that the great toe 
ofthe foot, which has almost invariably moved in unison with its 
comrades, and has never been habitually applied to any separate 
use, may, notwithstanding. be kept extended while the rest of 
the tees are contracted. ‘This affords additional evidence, that 
the associated action of the fingers should be dated anterior to 
the formation of ahabit; and that the power of the will over 
them has never been impaired. 
A case reported by Dr. Percival has been confidently refered 
to by the writer last mentioned, as conclusive of the point at issue. 
tis substantially this. A certain countess who was immoderately 
addicted to snuffing was seized with an apoplexy. On harts- 
horn being applied to her nostrils the thumb and fore-finger of 
the right hand were joined, the hand was elevated to the nose, and 
the act of snuffing observed. The application was repeated, and 
the same consequences followed without the patient on her recovery 
deing able to reccollect any thing that had passed. Ever since the 
days of Bacon, the analytic method of investigation which accomo- 
dates theory to facts, has been regarded as the surest road to the 
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recesses of truth. But the philosophy of that great man never 
taught, that a plausible hypothesis, supported hy strong analo- 
gies, should be abandoned merely because a single case has oc- 
curred that is apparently irreconcilable to it. He well knew 
how easily some of the most important features of a case may 
be overlooked. and how often contradictory cases are reported by 
authorities equally respectable. Without. therefore, violating the 
maxims of the Baconian System, allowing this case to rematn 
without explanation. [do not conceive it suflicient. to countervail 
the weight ofevidence that supports the doctrine which it ts cited 
to disprove. As however the muscular exertion, In this instance 
was prior to the disease, always associated with the sensation 
of snufting and attended by an act of the will, 1s it unreasonable 
to believe. that the will had not been entirely deprived of its in- 
fluence over the system, but was reposing in inactivity, and lia- 
ble tobe arroused by the application of appropriate stimuli? 
‘The association excited by the hartshorn, was one that the will 
had already made familiar; and if that faculty were at all capa- 
ble of activity, in the case. what could be better suited to awa- 
ken it. than the revival of an association which it had been al- 
ways before instrumental in producing? ‘The case may, per- 
haps, not inaptly, be likened to that of sound sleep, when the 
will seems to have retired from its accustomed dominion over 


soine parts of the frame, but may be readily recalled by anoth- | 


er person suddenly moving the deserted member. In both ca- 
ses, probably the power of moving the body is suspended until 
the will can, through the medium of the nerves, be first acted 
upon. 

The writer in the Recorder fancies he has fortified his opin- 
ions by the-anthority of Locke: but, unfortunately for him, he 
has unwittingly crept behind the battery of an enemy. He is 
avery courteous one however, and, L suspect, would agree to 
drop hostilities about this matter, and arrange the terms of am- 
icable adjustment. His opinion upon this subject may be col- 
lected from the 8th and 9th sections, chap. 1x. of his essay on 
Human Understanding, and [think appears to exhibit a striking 
coincidence with the views that are so elegantly and ingenious- 
ly disclosed in the writings of Stewart. 

This communication closes that branch of the inquiry which re- 
lates tothe nature of habit. It once opened the door to a pending 
controversy. and [will be satisfied, if any thing has been now 
offered, that will have a ter dency to elucidate, in any degree, 
the subject in dispute. For the present, I will assume it as the 
most rational conclusion, that habit, so far as relates to the mus- 
cular department subject to the will, has no independent sub- 
stantive existence, but is only exerted as an acquired attribu'« 
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of the will considered as one of the faculties of the mind, and 
destined to carry into effect its inclinations and desires. * 


* Twould not be nnderstood as denving, that the muscles themselves are in- 
capabl le of being influe ‘nced by habit . hat onl) that this increased pliability iS 
wing to, and derived from the habit canaan by the wall. 


ZENO. 





FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LETTERS FROM NEW ENGLAND. 
LETTER FIRST. 


My much loved Friend, 

In your last, you remind me of the 
promise [ made when separating, that L would) communicate 
every material incident which befel me, every anecdote L could 
collect, or observation L made during my residence abroad. 
But you must not insist on my redeeming my pledge by adhe- 
ring strictly to the letter of my promise. "1 find myself in more 
senses than one, in a mere world, and should I faithfully and mi- 
nutely describe the impression its scenes have made on my fan- 
cy, the changes ifs customs have wrought in my opinions, (preju- 
dices [should say,) the new ideas ny mind has imbibed from 
its institutions, and the high esteem its worthy and hospitable 
Inhabitants have acquired in my affections, you would call me 
an enthusiast, and fear, ifnet for my principles as a loyal sup- 
porter of church and state, at least for my understanding. But 
lam fully convinced that, 


* here are more things tn heaven and ¢ arth, Horatio, 
* Then are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 


and if T must answer your ‘thousand and one” interrogatories, I 


shall do it without shuflling or concealinent, although Lt fear my re- 
lations and remarks will mat always meet with your appr obation. 
That Edo most ardently wish to behold you ‘and my dear na- 
live country once again, you must not doubt; but when that con- 
sumation, so **devoutly to be wished” will be accomplished, { find 


_ho one here sufficiently skilled in’ the occult sciences to deter- 


mine. But think not that I shall forget you; no, your image will 
ever live in my faithful bosom, nor have I witnessed a vising 
sun, since my departure, without ** living over” our parting 
scene. Again [ bend my straining eyes toc atc h another glimpse 
ofmy frie nd, and of that shore, w hich, from the swiftly receeding 
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vessel, appeared indeed, like an “Emerald Isle’’ enchased in gold, 
as a bright sun lends its rich brilliancy to the undulating waves F ' 
which sparke around its verdant landscape. ft 
The illusion though momentary, is often so complete that I 
can hardly persuade myself that three thousand miles of ocean F f 
intervene between us. But 


“ In all my wanderings round this world of care.” \ 


{have still the satisfaction of finding it inhabited by friends; and F 0 
in every change [still feel assured of the protection of that king Fo 
‘‘who changes not.’? What an ineffable satisfaction it is, when Fb: 
laying my head on apillow ina strange land, to reflect that i 
heis still about my bed,” able to guard from every danger, § cc 
and support under every affliction! But perhaps Iam growing too F pc 
serious. Lectures, you have often told me, are not my forte; and F ar 
we indeed, I think, the mind usually draws inferences, and makes Ff er 
(ee applications best without the aid ofa prompter. Leaving, there- 
: fore, all useless or ill-timed reflections, (which, by the way, are 
Ae just the same, ) to professed moralists, I will proceed to give you 
ae the best description in my power, of this New England, which 
je has so often been the theme of our conversation, and sometimes, 
! I must confess, of our controversy. And here I solemnly warn 
you not to expect a geographical, topographical, statistical, phi- 
losophical, or indeed any other description that ends in calf | 
(whimsical excepted ;) as I shall follow no guide but fancy, ad- Fthe 
4 here to no rules but these of truth, and attempt no descriptions f ble 
| without consulting nature. sel 
ne." You will probably remind me, that even madness” should have F.An 
“method in it.’ But remember, I am describing a country, Fly 

and delineating a people which have no parallels in our old Plum 
world, where fable has so obscured the origin of states, and dis- Bwhi 

tance of time so magnified the powers of men, that we find it diffi- F the 

cult to imagine the peopling of Athens, without the aid of The-f 17 

seus and his club, or the erecting of the pyramids by such punny ftry 
beings as inhabit the earth in the nineteenth century. ‘The hu- shi; 

man mind is naturally romantic. We love to dwell on the prow-f only 

ers of heroes, the might of conquerors, the wild wonders offprir 
phantoms and ‘* chimeras dire.”? Unsatisfied with our own per-fnho 
formances, when compared with the vestiges of antiquity stillPable 
remaining, we rather choose to ascribe those works to an extra-f  * 
ordinary race of men, than acknowledge them the effects of pow-[rem 
ers like our own, but only more sucessfuly exerted. dent 
I can well remember when J imagined that the masses that} Mor 
compose Stonehenge, were thrown in the situations they now oc-| Ame 
cupy, byour ancestors, most probably, ata game of quoits; and] deep 
and the labour of erecting the Giant’s Causeway, I supposed,} hig! 
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| was performed, by them, with as much case and dispatch as we 


form a modern turnpike. 
But the discovery of this part of America was, certainly, a 


_ plain business-like matter ; indifferently planned, to be sure, but 


successfully executed, and minutely enough recorded. 

‘There is scarcely for the lovers of the marvellous, a single 
loop hole, in which to fix a legend. John Cabot came with- 
out the aid of “witch or fairy”? saw a vast country, in the 
original wildness and luxuriance of nature ; neither inhabited 
by giants, nor guarded by dragons; but simply trodden, as a 
hunting ground, by a few wandering tribes, whose castles were 
composed of slight poles, whose riches were bark canoes, wea- 
pons stone arrows, dress the skins, and ornaments the bones of 
animals, and whose luxuries were whatever would satisfy the 
cravings ofnatnre. Howcould a knight ofthe round table, or 
the knight of the rueful countenance himself, have found or made 
adventures here. But although the discovery of the country was 
a matter of interested speculation, utterly untinctured with ro- 
mance, yet in the first settlement there was displayed a lofty 
enthusiasm of mind, a contempt of danger, and a_ perseverance 
against difficulties which are unrivalled in the annals of the 
world. 

Reflect that the Puritans were voluntary exiles. They left 
their homes, where they might, had they been made of penetra- 
ble stuff, have dwelt in ease and plenty, and transported them- 
selves to a wilderness to enjoy nothing but liberty and faith. 
And truly, [think the spirit of those men who first landed on 
Plymouth rock, was the ** leaven which has leavened the whole 
lump,” not only of New England. but of all North America ; 
While its effects are now agitating every nation throughout 
the earth. 

That freedom, which the pilgrims preferred to friends, coun- 
try and even life; which they obtained by hazzards and hard- 
ships, by perils, privations, and prayers; that freedom they not 
only transmitted to their offspring, but so completely instilled its 
Principles into their hearts and souls, that no efforts of power, 
no bribes of interest, no allurements of pleasure will ever be 
able to subdue, corrupt, or effeminate them. 

‘The Romans, where are they?”? I hear you exclaim. But 
remember the liberties of Greece and Rome were rather acci- 
Uental achievements ; and, as it respected the mass of the people. 
More nominal than real. Their freedom was not like that of 
Americans, the result of principles long cherished, of habits 
Meeply rooted, and of minds correctly informed. A Tarquin 
hight be expelled by the sudden fury of a justly incensed peo 
Piet bat T question whetherthese same Romans would have en- 
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tered intoa non-importation agreement, merely to resist a prin- 
ciple of taxation. 

This, then, in my opinion, is the distinguishing feature of the 
American character: a keen perception of, and prompt resistance 
to every species of innovation, however cautiously concealed, 
or speciously explained, that is not sanctioned and supported by 
lawtul authority. In every other Republic, ancient or modern, 
liberty has either been attended with, or degenerated into licen- 
centiousness: here. it haseverbeen guided, guarded, and guar- 
anteed by raw. The government is vigilant, energetic and effec- 
tive, without the aid of mercenaries’ or the odium of informers ; 
and Bonaparte’s system of espionage was less successful in 
securing the obedience and tranquillity of his subjects, than the 
open, unsuspicious, operative feeling which makes every citizen 
hold himself responsible for the public goud, and the observance 


of the constitution. 


fi T have extended these remarks to an unreasonable length, it 
is because the subject. to me, is interesting even to enthusiasm. 
When TI contemplate this infant nation advancing with such un. 
paralleled rapidity in the career of greatness and glory, whe 
Isee her sails whitening every ocean, her commerce crowding 
the ports of every nation; while her millions of freemen are 
reposing In security under ** their own vines,’? with none to mo- 
lest or make afraid,” T involuntary exclaim, “What a piece of 
workmanship is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in fac. 
ulties! in form and movement. how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension. how like a god!” 

gut when f think of my own **sweet Ireland,.’’? whose sons 
of feeling and d: aughters of beauty are humbled, ground to the 
dust by the unrelenting iron hand of power; when I think of het 
starving peasantry, now crouching to the lash like a beaten 
spanich, and now rushing on their oppressors with the fury of an 
enraged tiger, just woe n from his chain—my soul sickens at 
the contrast, ‘* God of mercy!’ [ exclaim, * although the youns 
er world has indeed obtained he birth-right, hast “thou not an 
other blessing? Bless my country also, oh! my Father!” 


Were you With me only one short month, you would not say 


my langue ve vas too Warm, my pictures too glowing. We have 
been strangely ignorant of the prosperity and happiness of these 
States. On iny return to Tveland, however, [intend publishing 
some observations, which if they do not arouse to exertion, will 
Lhope, awaken to shame. 
Meanwhile. £ shail continue to send you such desultory re: 
marks as my leisure will permit, and your patience peruse ;'stil! 
cautioning you against expecting a systematic arrangement, like 
a treatise on the mind. My sheets will be. not the measure! 
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methodical emendations of the head; but the unaffected, unre- 
strained emanations of the heart. 


Affectionately Yours, V. 


LETTER IL. 
“The proper study of mankind is Man.” 


So says Pope. and the human heart responds assentingly to 
the assertion. Even Byron, when in the true spirit of misan- 
thropy, he breathes that sublime exclamation, 


“Qh, that the desert were my dwelling place!” 


as if touched with remorse for his unsocial transgressions, im- 
mediately adds 


‘With one fair spirit for my minister.” 


But with all due deference to his aerial taste, I shrewdly sus- 
pect he would have chosen to have found this fair spirit embo- 
died in an elegant material form. For myself, 1 confess there is 


no source of pleasure so rational, so exquisite, (connected with 
earth) as that which I find in the study of— 


«¢ Vot man the sullen savage in his den, 
But man called forth in fellowship with men.” 


To examine the human mind, to mark how circumstances mod- 
ify its operations: how exigencies arouse its exertions: how 
knowledge accelerates. or ignorance retards its progress tow- 
ards perfection ; >: how liberty exalts it, or slavery depresses, are 
employments that never disgust. And you may well suppose, my 
dear friend, that among a people so acute. intelligent, enlight- 
ened and independent, as the New Englanders, Iam furnished 
with favorable subjects for speculation, and proofs even for my 
hypothesis. which you have so often ridiculed. namely, the per- 
fectibility of man. But if that is an error, an Utopian dream, 
as perhaps it is, still [ am happier to err in charitable. than to 
be correct in misanthropical opinions. But here, where every 
man is his own “ Randolph,”’ chooses his own profession. sup- 
ports his rank by his own exertions ; where bribery is unknown, 
titles unlawful, and thrones unrespected ; where, in short, every 
thing connected with political government is graduated on a 
scale so opposite to that with which we have been familiar, novelty 
certainly has not been wanting to enhance the daily exhibitions 
I have witnessed. [tis not to the inhabitants of Boston I would 
direct you for the distinctive traits which so conspicuously 
mark these republicans. Cities, especially commercial ones, 
retain, under every form ef government. many congenial fea- 
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tures. You have, doubtless, heard Boston compared to Liver. 

pool, and omitting mendicity the comparison is just. But Tam 
not about commenci ing a descr iption of the houses and hospitality, 
ihe dress and dinners. the ladies and literature of Boston. —By 
the way, Jadies and Hterature are not connected as inseparable 
adjuncts. Lwilldo the women the justice to acknowledge that 
IT have not found a professed ** Blue’? in the whole city ; and 
ee many of them are well and even Jearnedly educated, 

they are as unassuming and delicate in their manners and con- 

a as they could possibly be, were their studies confined 
solely to the edifying pages of Mrs. Glass. [am told, and credit 
the assertion, that there is scarcely the instance Known, of a 
female here, however princely her fortune, and some are tm- 
mense, neglecting her domestic duties. The shrine of fashion 
is, to be sure, alluringly displayed, and as the ladies ** pass,” 
many of them undoubtedly ** worship.’? But there are no abi- 
ding devotees. Industry is the characteristic of the inhabitants, 
and those who neglect their business will soon forfeit all respect. 
But election days, and independence celebrations, are seasons 
when the ** master passion” of the citizens, their love of liberty, 
is most strikingly displayed. On those memorable days, should 
the Emperor Alexander himself. parade the streets he would 
have to succumb, or *‘ veil his greatness.”? while he beheld in the 
countenance ofevery freeman, a je ne sedis prei, but certainly a 
kind of social triumph which plainly says, 


“ You mav be Empcror here, ’tis true, 
But we'll be Viceroys over you.” 


Those days are the carnival of liberty throughout the country, 
and whoever would enslave it must first expunge them from the 
calendar. Tbelieve, however, it would be amore difiicult achiey 
ment tor a conqueror, than the massacre of the Welch, or the 
expulsion of the Irish bards. Ment ray die, songs may cease, 
and legends be forgotten, but where the charac ters of liberty are 
thus engraved on the hearts and foreheads of a people, they must 
be eternal, And freedom is not only the object of their secret 
aspirations, but the idol of their open devotions. Hours of 
business, amd seasons of relaxation, studies, employments. and 
diversions, all, all are impregnated with this © spivit of life,” 
which, while tt turns the wheels of their vast and complicated 
governments, propels, alse, the lightest heart and weakest hand 
to **do or die’ in its defence. 

Neither would youaccuse me of enthusiasm in its cause, could 

you behold the blessed eects which proceed from man’s assert- 
ing and maintaining his native dignity. Vo exhibit this, however, 
in just proportion and beauty, LC would, as [before observed, 
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quit Boston; where the greediness of gain, and the calculations of 
commerce, the fickleness of fortune and the sagacity of speculaters 
are continually causing changes of property, which are necessart- 
ly followed by changes in appearance, and, too often, by changes 
of character and manners. But follow me into the country, that 
abode of health and happiness. of industry and innocence, where 
pestilence, either physical or moral, has never walked, where 
the votaries of nature may find a meet temple in which to worship; 
viewing in the wide extended landscape, comprising wooded 
bills and verdant vales, fertile uplands sprinkled with herbs, 
or luxuriant meadows crowned with rich harvests, all that the 
leart ought to court of abundance and felicity. 

Inevery direction in which you travel through New England, you 
lind the country settled (LT must not say lenanted, as that phrase is 
scarcely known here) by a steady, sturdy, staunch looking race 
of yeomen, almost exclusively owners of the soil they cultivate; 
dwelling, generally, in neat, comfortable, convenieat, and some- 
times even beautiful and elegant tenements of brick or wood, with 
large barns anil granaries contiguous, which in autumn are, 
usually filled to overflowing: while the husbandmen, secure in 
their possessions, and satisfied with their productions, look 
around them with that conscious happiness and ardent gratitude, 
which heaven surely regards as the most acceptable sacrifice man 
can offer. 

The similarity of customs, manners, and institutions in the 
several States, that compose this Kastern section of the Union, 
renders a choice of residence in it of but little importance ; yet 
with respect to situation [ should certainly prefer the beautiful 
banks ofthe Connecticut, to any spot L have visited. This romantic 
streain has been called the Nile of New England; and imagination 
nay doubtless trace init a resemblance to those waters that for- 
merly ‘scattered over half the world the harvests of Egypt.”? But 
that was not, to me, its peculiar charm; LT should not be vastly 
lond of locating (pardonthe Americanism) myself either at Alex. 
andria or Cairo, although the crown of Cleopatra. as the price 
of my residence, were to be placed on my unworthy and weather- 
beaten brow, which certainly does look a little Coptish. 

li was not. then, in drawing a paralicl between these two no- 
ble rivers, or in pondering the disstinilar scenes each had wit- 
nessed, since they first found their appointed channels. that oc- 
cupied my time, or interested ary feelings while T trod the shores 
of the ‘latest found.’’ It was that inexpressible, inexplicable 
charm, which, while it hallows the abode of peace, liberty, and 
virtue, holds in willing subjection the heart of man. ‘There was 
something so sacredly sublime, so soothingly sweet In musing, 
while I carelessly reclined on the cool, velvet banks, that they had 
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never been polluted by rival hosts, disputing for passage or con. 
tending for victory ; that the smooth-flowing waters, dimpling, 
as it were, with joy to greet me. had never opened their bosom 
to receive the mangled corpse, or been choked or discoloured 
with ‘*garments rolled in blood; that they had never been 
swelled with the tear of the captive, nor had their recesses been 
sought as the last refuge of the slave, Oh, no, there the sacred 
stream had flowed. when silence reposed on the surrounding 
scene, and solitude inhabited the pathless forest, imparting sal- 
ubrity to the surrounding atmosphere, and only sung by the 
winged inhabitants of that element. as they rested on boughs 
pendent in the limpid waves: while the fishes sported unmoles- 
ted on its surface. and the wild animals quenched their thirst 
undisturbed at its springs. And it is still flowing amid calmness, 
and peace, and security; but it now also diffuses freshness and 
fertility and plenty, around a highly picturesque and populous 
country, whose inhabitants the most free, enlightened and happy 
of any community under heaven, seem, by its peculiar appoint- 
ment, as wellas by their own virtue and picty, designed for a 
long. long career of usefulness and goodness, of independence, 
greatness and glory. Ah. my dear friend, notwithstanding your 
violent predilection for epics, could you behold the pastoral 
scenes I have witnessed, (not described.—the thing is impossible, ) 
you would leave the ashes of Troy. and the tomb of Patroclus un- 
disturbed and undisputed : and foregoing your intention of resus- 
citating ruins, vou would join me in this land where life is young, 
and nature fresh, where death and desolation have, as yet. 
scarcely breathed a blight. or imprinted a foot-step to mar the 
loveliness, or disturb the tranquillity of creation. 

That a ** consumatron,” so ** devoutly wished” by me, may 
speedly be accomplished, is the ardent prayer of your friend. 

V. 





LETTER IIL. 


* What’s in aname? that which we call a rose, 
** By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


I will not. my loved friend, with the abruptness of Yorick, ex- 
claim, ** That I deny!’ But I fear even the high authority oi 
the ** minstrel monarch” himself, cannot absolve the mind from 
the allegiance it pays to names. ‘There are certain trains oi 
thought awakened by merely mentioning a name, which neither 
reason can control, nor philosophy analyze. Who that posses- 


ses a soul of **high emprise.”’ but thrills at the bare mention oi 
Leonidas? of Miltiades? What orator but glows while he pro 
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nounces Demosthenes, or Cicero? and what abhorence does the 
sound of Nero and Cataline awaken in the virtuous bosom? Still 
we must acknowledge, there is originally nothing in the names 
—it is the associations we form when they are first pronounced, 
or the ideas we acquire as they become familiar, either of qual- 
ities inherent in the things named, or accidental circumstances 
connected with their history. Had the rose been called worm- 
wood at the first, it would have made no sort of difference. We 
should have recognised with pleasure, under that, now bitter 
name, the sweetest flower that blooms. But to alter the thing 
isimpossible. We might as easily confound our preceptions 
of right and wrong, good and evil, happiness and misery. 

L hazzard these remarks to show the importance we should 
attach to the first impression a name will make: the care we 
ought to use to prevent trifling, disagreeable or dangerous asso- 
ciations from connecting themselves with appellations by which 
we are known and may be recognised. And there is a title by 
which these New Englanders are often mentioned and which I 
Wish to use while remarking on their country and character, but 
which Lam sorry to say, from their own mismanagement (I can 
not callit by a softer phrase, Lought to say foolishness) has become 
synonymous with jockeying, blustering, peddling, intriguing, 
repeating. guessing. and every low art of petty chicanery or 
equivocal expression which ever entered into the cupidity or cun- 
hing of man to conceive or express. 

it is the name of Yankee to which [ allude, and never. since the 
days of Pandarus, was a name more sillily surrendered to con- 
tcinpt. Its origin is attributed to the mirth of the British officers, 
When in the war of °56 against Canada, they were joined by the 
militia of the country, “mostly from the Eastern colonies; and 
as it was not merited by any misconduct, for it certainly was 
hot their faulé that their clot! ing and equipments were deficient, 
ihan it beioved them, when by “their g eallantry they had forced 
some merry-making officers to respect their courage and com- 
hiend their conduct, then [ say, it behoved them to have gloried 
in the name of Vankee, to have retained it from choice, to have 
repeated it with enthusiasm ; and never, by an equivocal gloom 
of half shame, half anger, shown they were galled or mortified 
by the . appellation. You have heard the history of ** Yankee 
Doodle,” their national air; and that attempt at ridicule has 
been well and most severely reiterated. That the Provincials, 
in martial appearance and discipline should be inferior to Brit- 
ish regular troops could not be a matter of surprise, and, cer- 
tainiv, afforded no reason for exultation. ‘The vanity of Doc- 
“or Shackburg was doubtless gratified, when displaying his wit 
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inthe burlesque song and air, intended to ridicule the descen- 
dants of the Puritans, but could he have foreseen the proud des. 
tiny for which that air was reserved to animate the marches of 
patriots in defence of their liberties, to sound their victories, to 
celebrate their independence, and, finally to become the favorite 
air of a nation of freemen, do you think he would have had the 
philanthropy to have composed? Probably not, for men at that 
period, were strangely bigotted to kingly authority. But 
T often think. while listening to its wild irrecalar in. asure, that 
I would rather be recognise d as author of that one air. than en. 


joy the fame of Handel. ‘Tome it discourses of bravery, fide li. 


vy, fortitude and liberty. Ets prelude is patriotism, and tts con. 
clusion triumph: But the term of * Yankee,’ as applied to tie 
people of New England, has been less hay ppily sustained. “Phere 
iS, In every soc iety, certain restless spirits which scripture 
rightly denorutnates, “wandering stars,’ and it was to be expect- 


ed that a cominunity so cnterprising energetic and (in some in-§ 
stances, f must acknowledge) excentric, would have their fullf 


share of these migratory gentry. ‘To make the conauct and 
character of insulated individuals, who often flee their own Coun- 
iry for follies or faults, the interior by which to rate the man- 
ners and morals of their countrymen, is neither judicious nor just, 
But so it has been with New England. 

[ts emigrants, as well from cager curiosity and excessive en- 
ierprise, as from a rapidly increasing population, have been 
uncommonly numerous ; noris it w onderful if some forgetting 
in their ardent pursuit of property, the strict morality in) which 
they were educated, have been guilty of frauds and falsehoods, 
to acquire it. Andsuch are ever styled *Yankees;”? while you will 
hear it insinuated that their conduct and conversation are a fair 
specunen of Eastern manners, where the people are notorious 
for nothing but Improprieties in expression, subtilities in specu- 
lation and hypocrisy in religion. But where La New England 
man, the name ot ** Yankee’’ should not be thus exclusively and 
dishonourably applied in my hearing. When T heard the exalted 
talents, amiable virtues, lightening-winged genius, and genuine 
glory of a Franklin admired, extolled and almost adored, I would 
say, he was a Yankee:—when L heard recounted the godlike 
deeds of a Warren, a Stark, a Putnam, and a** countless host” 
of worthies who toiled, bled, and died in defence of their coun- 
try, IT would answer, inthe patriotic language of the last men- 
tioned hero, they were ** full blooded Y ankees.? ** When I heard 
recited, with the proud achievments of our infant navy, the ex- 
ploits of a Chauncey, a M*Donough, a Perry, [would exclaim, 
they were Yankees! 
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i when Adams as a statesman and Webster as an orator 
wer acknowledged ¢ among the most distinguished the ‘* living 
world’? could produce, I would answer, they are Yankees. 

That name should be remembered in my ‘toast, and repeated 
in my song, and no fitting opportunity neglected of referring by 


its designation to the piety, patriotism, valor, genius, and war- 


ying of ny countrymen. Such a course of conduct, if adopted 
and pursued by high minded and honorable Yankees, would 
soon make the title not only respectable, but renowned. Nor 
should the ladies refuse their aid in contributing to form and 
participate the glory of their countrymen. Let them teach their 
sons to support, and their daughters to admire the character of 
at? full blooded Yankee.”’ Infant associations are of incalcula 
The impressions of child-hood are never effac- 
ed: and it is, perhaps, to those impressions, I aim indebted for 
{ie profound respect and veneration T bear that name, which I 
so ardently wish to see rescued from the sneers, sarcasms, and 


solicisms unnumbered as unmeirted. 


When Lt was a mere child, a poem recounting the first discov- 
ery and settlement of America fell into my hands. ‘This poem, 
written by an American, though not, I believe, a Yankee, was re- 
narkable for nothing except beimg a correct record of dates and 
facts. yet in the portrait of the “New Englanders, there was 
gone thing so striking to my young fancy, that the original has 
ever been my favorite study. As Istili. think the narration a 
correct one, L will transcribe the lines. 


“ Proud, rough independent undaunted and free, 
And patient of hardships, ‘heir path is the sea ; 
Their country too barren their wish to attain, 
They make up the loss by exploring the main. 
Wherever bright Phoebus awakens the gales, 

T see the bold Yankees expanding their wen . 
Throughout tie wide ocean, pursuing their schemes, 
And chasing the whales onits uttermost streams. 

No climate for them is too cold, nor too warm ; 

They reef the broad canvass, an nd { heht with the storm 
In war with the foremost their usted display, 

And glut the loud cannon, with death, for the fray 
No valor in fable their va'or exceeds, 

Their spirits are fitted for desperate deeds; 

Nor rivals have they in our annals of fame.—” 
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sterling worth, adorned with the graces of modesty and humility! 
Should such a guest retire even to the lowest seat, he would soon 
be accosted with “friend go up higher.” Butif a nation wish for 
glory or even safety, it must not only take as high a station as 
possible. but manfully mantain it too, or be hurled to the bot- 
tom with a vengeance! 

Some may, perhaps, affect to think such Vankeeism as J 
have recommended would infringe the last advice of the saint. 
ed Washington. LI hope not; to be sure he deprecates all sec. 
tional distinctions : ; but no man ever yet, loved his country sin- 
cerely, without feeling a particular partiality for the district in 
which he was bern and educated. 


« God loves from whole to parts—but human soul 
Must rise from zadividual to the whale 


But although in this vast opie, 4 there must of necessity; 
be some names by which to distinguish different sections, 
yet it should always be remembered by every citizen, 
while he is endeavouring to advance the interest, happiness, ani 
glory of his own State, that itis but a part of the system on whose 
order and harmony as a whole, perhaps, the very existence of 
his particular State depends. 

The Union is the rock to which all must cling if they would 
hope to avoid the quick-sands of anarchy, or escape the “gulls of of 
of despotism ; and to be acknowledge ‘das “the proud, “broth: 
erly and civic band,” should be their highest ambition. 

With respect, however, to the term of I ankee, When I write it, 
as will often be the case, I wish you to understand it as expres: 
sive of the character of men whose virtues as individuals place 
them in the scale of creation, * but little lower than the ar 
gels 5” while as a society they are the most free, enlightened 


and happy of any nation or people under the whole heaver 
y 
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LAMENTATIONS OF A TALL GENTLEMAN. 


A strappan lad.—-Burws.... The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 





sity more than common tall.—As you like it. 

oat A VIRGIN sheet of paper lay before me, and I held in my hand 
ial a pen yet unsullied by the ebon liquid, preparatory to my com- 
‘wen mencing acontinuation of ** A trip to the Sea Shore,’’ when I fell 
wer into one of those unaccountable fits of listlessness, or laziness 
; if vou please, to which I believe the best are liable. Giving my- 
wali self up to the lethargic feeling, I dropped my head on my hand, 
(s of and carelessly fixing my eyes upon a heap of live coals before 
wih me, was soon enjoying the most delightful of reveries. There 
| is a luxuriousness in these fits of abstraction, when, dwelling in 
te it a land of our own imagining, we tread greener vallies, climb 
pres higher mountains, and pluck fairer flowers than we ever can 
lace in * this world of reality. There are few of my readers, but 
an have been in this situation ; and there are none who have expe- 
aia rienced the sensations it produces. but will say with me, that 
sa the mellow extatic feelings of such moments, are ineffably de- 


y Jicious. 

My imagination had figured in the glaring heap on which I 
gazed, an impregnable fortress, with its towers, walls, terra- 
ces and moat ; but. formy very soul, [I could not find any thing 
like a draw-bridge to complete my castle-building. In vain did 
T examine, and re-examine the red flakes, until [ became wea- 
ricd. Atlength a coal breaking from a large mass, afforded me 
some relief :—it was nearly the shape I wanted, and I had al- 
most supplied the deficiencies, when my dream was disturbed by 
my servant bursting into the room, and crying out: ‘* Oh. sir! 
sir!”—** What is the matter, sirrah?”? I demanded, not a little 
out of humour with the fellow. ‘* Sir—sir, the strangest man— 
he called (running to the window). Here, here sir! look out! 
quick, quick!” I ran--no, I did not run, | hobbled to the win- 
iow, and looking into the street, beheld—-reader,. positively I 

nee either Goliah, or one of the inhabitants ef Brobdignag, 
. LLL—No. xu. $9 
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had visited our city. Don’t laugh at me, for actually I saw a 
man who appeared to my eyes quite seven feet and a half high! 
His body was small. and his legs uniformly slender to his ancles. 
His face long, lantern-jawed, and cadaverous, was rendered 
more remarkable by his haggard eye, his pent-house brows, and 
disturbed if not distorted look. He partly ran, and partly 
walked, tottering. or perhaps more properly, shuddering as he 
proceeded; as if atevery step he set his foot on thorns. I had 
not anopportunity of watching him long. as he turned down a 
dirty cortiguous alley; and was soon lost to my observation. 
Had the ghost of Achilles stood before me, I could not have 
heen more astonished, than at beholding this apparition. * That 
long man, sir,” said the servant, “ left this for you.” (handing 
mea packet). Tearing off the envelope, L read as follows:— 


“To E. R.—Sir, 


‘¢ As you appear to have correspondents, I have been induced 
to unfold my case to you in writing ; hoping that some of your 
compassionate readers, will not only sympathise with me, but, 
perhaps, benefit me by their counsel. Compared to what I have 
suffered, and still continue to suffer, the * Sorrows of Werther,’ 
the * Struggles of Harriet,’ and the ‘Sufferings of Baron Trench’ 
seem but as nothing. You shall judge: 

** My parents lived, and I was born in the county of , 
My father was a good, bluff, substantial farmer; and my moth- 

er,—heaven bless her memory! as amiable and notable a wo- 
man as ever walked on the stage of life. Methinks I can even 
now behold her, desisting from kneading the flour intended to 
form the favourite relatives of the families of pies, puddings 
and cakes, and with arms akimbo, and ‘all covered o’er with 
dough,” listening to the infantile wrongs I received from the 
hands of some of my school-mates. Alas! she sleeps now in the 
cold church yard; alike unmindful of the storms and terrors of 
creation, and the woes of her * darling.”? Pardon the digres- 
sion. Mournful reminiscences will sometimes obtrude upon us. 

*¢ My parents were as fond and affectionate as ever parents 
were; and as I was their only child, E was pretty much spoiled. J 
was more petted from having in my childish days been extreme- 
ly diminutive in stature. Oh, that [had remained so! From 
my my ninth to my twelfth year, I really believe, I did not 
increase in heighth one inch. There is nothing which boys treat 
so unmercifully among one another, as this backwardness in 
growth, and 1 was by no means an exemption to the general 
practice. IT was the butt, the laughing stock of all my associ- 
ates, and prevented from participating in their youthful eym- 
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nastics, because I was too small. Like most pigmies [ was pas- = 
sionate ; and my school-mates ever-indulged themselves when 
an opportunity offered of exciting my irascibility. At such times 
[ would invariably attack with all my might, the authors of my 
vexation; but it was only to have my mortification increased ; 

for instead of combatting with me, they generally held me by 
the arms, laughed at my passion, and tauntingly bestowed such 
epithets on me as they were sure w ould make me more angry. 
Sometimes I consoled myself with the forlorn hope, that there 
would be a time when I would not be of the same diminutive 
size; and I vowed most lustily that when that period came 
i would have ample revenge on my tormentors. 

‘* [ had scarcely completed my twelfth year, when I commen- 
ced growing. I felt ineffable delight when I perceived that I was 
actually increasing in height; almost each hour in the day I 
was measuring myself. Alexander the Great, when he entered 
Babylon, did not feel more important than | did, when strutting 
before a mirror, [contemplated my increasing stature. About 
this time my father died ; and not long after my mother was laid 
in the grave beside him. [ then went and lived with an uncle 
who dwelt in my native village. 

«To make a long story short ; would to heaven I could as easily 
make myself short! I will pass over the period that elapsed between 
the death of my parents and my entering my twentieth year; at 
which age I ceased elongating after having grown to the im- 
mense size of—of—; absolutely, lam ashamed to tell you—no 
matter, it willnot interrupt my narrative. My troubles and 
vexations, which had for a year or two past been increasing, 
were now augmented to a melancholy degree. Oh, the mise- 
ries of being tall! Reader, if you do not happen to be exactly 
a collossus, dont repine ; you know not the evils attendant on 
a giant. My forehead can testify to the number of unlucky 
knocks I have received by coming athwart door casings, ct- 
cetera ; and my nose is askew from blows I received on that 
carneous and bony protuberance ; as for the crown of my head, 
it has been literally pounded into the softness of a ripe peach. 
Once, my good genius as I theught inspired me with the happy 
idea of getting galligaskins to cover the lower part of my body, 
as a protection against the cold atnizht.. Elated with the hope 
of sleeping comfortably. [ was not backward in equipping my- 
self with the inexpressibles:—but I was not destined to enjoy the 
expected happiness. ‘Two or three trials convinced me that i 
would soon become a still greater thing of “aches and pains” 
if I continued using them. 

‘‘Tnext hit on the plan of drawing up my knees to my mouth; 
but whenever L attempted to do so, I was invariably seized with 
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the most excruciating cramp. However, by obtaining a large 
bed-stead, and piecing its’paraphernalia, I managed to obviate 
this difficulty. 

** About this time it was my misfortune to fall in love—vio- 
lently. desperately. attended with circumstances peculiarly ag- 
gravating to a person of my elevated character ; but: 

L’amor souinet la terre, assujaettit les cleux— 
Les rois sont a ses pieds, il governe les dieux. 

‘¢ My inamorata was the daughter of a wealthy planter from the 
South, who during the summer months resided near our village. 
I saw her at church; she was a fair cunning, laughter-loving 
looking creature ; and I was smitten with her at first sight. I sat 
opposite to her: lovers can imagine my felicity when I saw she no- 
ticed me ;—that she did not overlook me:—by the by, that would 
have been almost an impossibility. Fool that I was, I never 
thought that my appearance, was the object of her attention. 
I left the holy sanctuary, and instead of being benefitted by the 
homily that had been delivered, I was worrying and puzzling 
my brain to find rhyming words to part, sever, hope, heart, 
Jove, madness, despair, eyes, darts, flames, fires, &c. &c. What 
was my transport, when, after leaving dispatched to the subject 
of my muse, a piece of doggeral stuff, entitled: To Cora’s Lips; 
addressed to Miss M S ,and written on the finest, 
perfumed French paper, beautifully embossed with darts, cu- 
pids, doves. altars with burning hearts on them, and ¢ true love 
knots. and flourishes :” I received for answer that the lady ac- 
knowledged a reciprocal attachment, and that if I would be at 
the garden gate ateight o’clock in the evening, we might enjoy 
one of those clandestine meetings, which lovers like—to use her 
own words. 

‘+ Perfumed, and dressed in the most irresistable style, I was 
at the place of appointment at least an hour before the time. No 
one was there. All] wasstill. The village clock struck eight 
and I remained cooling my heels. About a half an hour after- 
wards, I beheld a female form approaching, with a quick step 
towards me, her garment streaming most romantically to the 
night wind as she moved along. “Sir! sir! hist! hist!’ she 
exclaimed, when she approached me. ‘My beloved,”’ and I 
was going on to make a love speech, when the damsel interrup- 
ted me. ‘*Lamnot your beloved, sir; my mistress is waiting 
inside to see you, and I come to lead you to her.”? ** Quick, 
quick then lead me to her, my pretty pilot.’ ** Give me your 
hand then and follow me softly. The old gentleman, her father, 
has’nt gone to bed yet, and if he were to discover us, hed turn 
me out of the house, and as like as not horsewhip you, within an 
inch of your life: he’s as proud as Lucifer, and as passionate 
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as Satan.” «The devil! lead me out of the house, then ;”? and ~ 


I involuntarily shuddered as I spoke. ‘* Oh, lord, sir, you need 
not be alarmed ; my life on it he will not outwit the ingenuity 
of achamber maid. The fille de chambre led me along the grav- 
el walk, until we come to a door against which, as usual, I thump- 
ed my head, but I had so much practice in that way of late, that 
it failed to extort from me a single exclamation. ** Take care 
of your head,”? whispered my convoy, and tread gently.” It 
was not possible for me toobey her. It was as dark as Erebus, 
and IT was going [knew not where; but barring a few half 
suppressed groans, I bore the knocks which I received at every 
step, with exemplary fortitude. I- was led by my conductor, 
down one flight of stairs, and then up another; along passages, 
through rooms, over trunks, boxes, fenders, etcetera, until we 
came to a place which she told me was a small opening leading 
to the back part of the house, where her mistress was waiting 


' for me, and that I must stoop considerably to pass through it. 


I stooped, and I stooped, in vain! Ecould not contrive to enter 
the passage. ‘* Ican’t do it,’* I exclaimed in despair. ‘ Oh, 
sir, (cried the Abigail.) you must—you must—creep through it 


_ifyou can do nothing else. [f we return we will be discovered.” 


Poor Pilgarlick! What could Edo! I must either abandon the 
hope of meeting with Miss M S , or run the risk of 
encountering her father by returning ; so I e’en determined to 
make a virtue of necessity. and do as she bade me ; contenting 
myself with the reflection that even the loffiest people must some- 
times stoop to circumstances. Accordingly I crawled into the 





_ passage, but when I found that I could not rise, and that I in- 


haled none of the most oderous perfumes, I was going to demand 


my liberty, when the mischievous she, slammed the door of the 
passage; leaving me, like a flounder on land, panting and 


blowing on my belly. Sir John Falstaff. when thrust into the 
buck-basket by the merry wives of Windsor, did not run the 
chance of dying as many deaths as I did in the cursed little 
hole I was thrust into; neither did his olfactory nerves meet such 


_ * odoriforous stenches.”” “Che heat was intense, intolerable. I 
— gasped—I blew—I puffed, but as is usual in such cases, my 


eorts only served to make me still more callid and uncomfort- 
able. My passion for Miss M S cooled with 





the warmth of my body. Idetermined, let what would come 
_ of it, to extricate myself with al! despatch from my con- 
finement. For though heroes are mighty fond of dying 
for their mistresses and undergoing all kind of dangers for 
| theirsakes ; only put the most passionate of them to the test, 
and I fancy their ardour will decrease, and the love of life will 
he predominant. Moving my hands as a sprat does its fins, 
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or rather as a turtle does its claws, I managed to propel 
myself forward a few feet, hoping that I would better my situa- 
tion; but incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim, ‘* for 
lo! bump went my head against a stone wall—oh! my poor 
head! The idea of that bump, even at this day, makes me scratch 
my pericranium. Which ever way I moved some obstacle im- 
peded my progress, so that I began to think that a trick had been 
played upon me, and I was not far wrong as the sequel will show. 
Expecting that it would be impossible for me long to survive, sit- 
uated as I was, [halloed most lustily, but my cries were as much 
unheeded as the shrieks of the traveller, when overtaken in the 
deserts of Africaby the Samieli wind. Hope rese with every 
sound ; and forsook me in stillness. 1 had remained in my hole 
for about an hour, as well as f could judge, laying on my back 
gasping for breath and inhaling the thick noxious air, assured 
that I would soon be pabulum AIcherontis, when my ear, pain- 
fully bent to catch the least sound. was relieved by the tramp- 
ling of feet. and the confusion of voices. My heart beat exulting- 
ly, the ineffable sensations of that period have never been equal- 
led. It wasa reprieve from death. Lhalloed, my voice was heard; 
the sound approached where I lay. ‘The door of my dungeon 
was burst open, and I was dragged out by the heels before the 
whole assembled family. Yes, even the object of my adoration 
—the being for whom [ had undergone such agony, witnessed 
my disgrace, and joined most heartily in the laugh against me. 
It was but the work of a moment for me to regain my feet, 
dart by my spectators, and quit the house without waiting for 
anexplanation. Never shall I forget that time ; the circum- 
stances are engraven in indeliable characters on the tablet- 
leaf of my memory. The blushes of crimson shame suffuse 
my cheek, as with my mind’s eye I behold the convulsions of 
Miss M Ss ; see her proud father, with his hands on 
his ribs shaking his fat sides with laughter ; and L can imagine 
[hear the obstreperous cachenation and the ribald jokes of the 
inen servants, and the gigling of the maids. I had been really 
tricked, and bamboozled, to use that elegant and very emphat- 
ic trisyllable—It was a plot of Miss M S *s contri- 
vance. She was as proudas hersire, and the addresses of one 
like me were sure to be met with ridicule and contempt. On 
the first receiving of my beautiful lines, she had handed them 
over to her father, who was for immediately punishing me for 
my presumption in daring to suppose his daughter would listen 
to acountry clod as he designated me, and doubtless would have 
done so, but upon her entreaty she was left to manage the 
Husiness. 
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* She accordingly gave the necessary orders to her maid ; and 
the little devil in petticoats, in compliance with them, had stowed 
me in a place of rubbish and filth, under the eaves of the house! 


| Think of that, Mr. Soberlover. The village was no longer a place 
forme; and before the Hor had opened the gates of day, I had 
left it far behind. I bent my course to Philadelphia. Had a figure, 


the counterpart of the celebrated Rhodian Colossus appeared 


in the city, I doubt if it would have excited more attention than 
did. Iwas looked upon as a giant—a prodigy—a supernatural 
being. What made my situation worse, was, that I could not 


find any bed long enough for me; and as for traversing the 
streets in search of suitable lodgings, it was an act which would 


expose me to the laughter and wonder of a gazing crowd. 


++ T have found it.” I exclaimed with Archimedes in the bath, 


one day, as looking over the papers, l read the following adver- 
 tisment ! 


‘WANTED. 


‘A gentleman boarder or two who can be accommodated with 


large and elegant apartments, and comfortable and roomy beds. 


Inquire at this Office.”’ 


I am sure the Syracusan did not feel more joy in ascertaining 


the purity of Hiero’s golden crown, then I did in perusing the 


above article. I anticipated the enjoyment of sleep once more ; 


' and with a heart elate with the prospect of a comfortable bed in 
perspective, I sat out to find the boarding house. Butlo! I 


found it nothing but a hut in an obscure alley, and the landlady 
a Milesian fair, and a disciple of Bacchus, whose face was of 
sich a ruby hue, 


‘« That you might light a candle at her nose.” 


_ As Creech says of Cynisa, in his translation of the fourteenth 


{dyllium of the bucolic Theocritus ; so, with a sigh L retraced my 
steps homeward, muttering as | went along the two lines [ used 


to write in my copy-book when at school : 


* Disappoinment lurks in every prize; 
Like bees in flowers, and stings us with success,” 


Now about this time, I received a letter, stating that a dis- 


tant relation of mine who had never seen me, was lying dange- 
-rously ill and wished me to visit him before he died, as he intended 
to make me heir to his immense fortune. I did not hesitate in 
“inaking the necessary preparations to attend this summons. 
Here again Thad to lament that I was not like other people; I 


ronld not pide in a stage coach without bringing my knees and 
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chin parallel to each other, nor ride on horseback without almost 
touching the ground with my feet. However, by sitting oblique- 
ly, I managed to cut a less ludicrous figure, than if I had tra- 
velled in any other way. 

My relation was one of the most uncommon men belonging to 
humanity. He had early in life married a female, who died in 
giving birth to achild. The little orphan was literally the ido} 
of its father ; he loved as a parent never loved a child. IT have 
been told that he would sit whole nights by the cradle of his 
sleeping boy, gazing on him. There was nothing. no society 
that gave him such unalloyed pleasure as the company of his 
infant. To listen to his lisping tones, to watch his tottering 
step, was delight ineffable. He grew up every way worthy of his 
father’s love he was as amiable in mind, and as lov ely in body 
as the fondest parent could wish his child to be. Ofa mind more 
than commonly acute, he delighted more in the company of men, 
than in the society of those of his own age. The fairest flower 
that blooms is as liable to have its beauty defaced by the canker- 
ing worm, as one less attractive ; youth may bud without being 
injured by a rude blast. but it does not always bloom untouched by 
the blighting hand of dissipation, nor remain unplucked by plea- 
sure. At the time he reached his eighteenth year, he had read al- 
most as much as Magliabechi ; and by his intense application te 
books he had to all appearance sapped the foundation of his health; 
he was almost as pale and care-worn as the midnight alchymist. 
He was ordered by his physicians to travel and to take more re- 
laxation from study. 
parted from his father to make the tour of Europe; he never saw 
him more. It would scarcely be believed that one gifted by n 
ture with sucha mind as my cousin’s, could have been tact 
by the calls of the the syren pleasure ; yet it was so. 


Accompanied in his travels by one who called himself hist 


friend, he was led into all the follies and gaieties of the dissipa- 


ting metropolis of London and Paris, and the once amiable and 


lov ely vouth became a notorious bachanalian, gambler and revel- 


ler. T he father heard of the transgressions of his son, and was fork 


a time strenuous in defending the character of his darling boy; 


but when his letters became less and less frequent, and his drafts 
were almost daily presented to him, with bitterness of heart bee 
had to give credence to the reports that met him on every sideF- 


and which it was too evident were too well founded for him to dis- 


believe. Bad intelligence ever flics swift: almost every day brought 
with it some ill account of his boy, and as he listened to them, bce 


was often ready toexclaim * I cast him off, he is no son of mine. 
But the remembrance of thesweet youth that had left him, eve 
eaused him to ebey the unpulses of his heart ; and not the im 


Accordingly with great reluctance hef 
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pulses of his anger. 
ing his return were disregarded by him—no answers were re- 


turned, and the disobedience of the son prayed upon the vitals 
of the sire. 
led with a man at a gambling table, which occasioned a ren- 
- counter between them, that ended in my cousin’s slaying his ad- 
_versary. It was a blow his father did not long survive ; he was 


At length, he learned that his son had quarrel- 


taken to his bed, and vowing to discard his son, he sent for me, 


- for the purpose of making me his heir. 


‘¢ When I reached his house [ was told that he was about to 


yield up his breath, but with a singular pertinacity he had re- 


solved not to sign his will, untilhe had seen the person who was 
to be his heir. 

“I stole softly up to the death bed of my relative. He lay upon 
his back, his eyes closed, and scarcely respiring. Beside the bed 


sat his attorney, with the will drawnup. and ready for signing. 


“Your friend is here,” said one of his attendants. The dying man 
opened his eyes, and on beholding me gave a shudder and ex- 
claimed: ** God, what a monster!” then steadfastly fixing his di- 
lated eyes upon me, with such an expression that whilst I write I 
can see it before me, gave one long, last drawn sigh, and ex- 
pired. 

‘*What my reflections were in returning home a disappointed 
man, | leave to the fertile mind of my reader to imagine. ‘There 
are few but will say I have cause indeed to lament the aspa- 
ragus like vegetation of my body. 

** My parents, though not rich left me a snug little sum, a 
considerable part of which I now intended to dispose of in the 
construction of such a house asl might walk through with- 
out having continually to bend myself like a suppliant Per- 
sian slave, so that [might avoid those knocks which feelingly 
reminded me of what I was, and which threatened some day to 
put an end to my existence. In ashort time I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing my mansion finished. The rooms were neat 
and comfortable, and the doors and passages of a most agree- 
My little parlour was delightfully situated op- 
posite a Dentist’s door. It was the source of a little amuse- 
ment to sitat my window, and behold a poor devil * plagued with 
4 raging tooth,” with tardy step, moving towards the door 
of the dental operator, lifting his hand to the knocker, but gen- 
tly letting it noiselessly fall ; then again, after screwing his cou- 
rage to the sticking place, giving aloud rap, and retreating with 


' acadaverous hue, asif he had touched a sword hair-suspended 
_ over his head. [canassure the reader that such sights were pro- 
| ductive of a vast deal of gratification to me, and if, accerding to 


‘he old saying, to laugh is to be fat, [was in a fair way of becom- 
Vor. H.— No. Si 50 


The letters he wrote to his son command- 
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ing as broad as I was long, at beholding the coward irrésolution 
of tooth-afflicted mortals. 

** As sparks fly upward to the sky, 

So manis born to misery.’ 

‘¢ Soran the text of the much to be lamented Doctor Syntax, 
when, during his search after the picturesque, he took occasion 
to deliver a sermon on the mutability of human affairs. ‘That 
erudite divine re-echoed the words of Job, for the crosses he 
met with as he progressed in his tour, made him feelingly alive 
to the truth they conveyed. How much more had I occasion § 
to feel their force, when, after having made use of the shades of 
night to exercise myself a little, I found my house with my most 


valuable papers, consumed ; and I was left a ruined man. 


‘‘T his is the last serious misfortune that has occurred to me; 
since which I have been endeavouring to find some employment 
to keep me above dependence : but I find that [ am always con- 
sidered too high for my station. ILlive inalittle room which ex- 
poses me to all those ills which such flesh as mine is heir to. [ 
can never go into the street, but I am the sport of the boys, al- 
though they have now become used to me; I am the wonder off 
the crowd ; so that whenever business calls me from home (for 
scarcely any thing else makes me leave home) I am perforce 
obliged to make use of those dark alleys so convenient to the 
debtor, : 


“and run 
Swift as a bardthe baliff leaves behind.” 


and probably a little faster. I wish all the poor devil authors. 
had the same assistance when thus pursued as Ihave. I manage 
to procure a few dollars for myself now and then by following 
the occupation of Puff, and writing for actor’s and author’s that 
are too modest to blow the trumpet of their own fame, and me- 
chanics, and others’ notices of their professions, works, and in-f 
ventions ; but with all my talent for this sort of literature, I 
fear, sir, without some assistance, I shall soon be, 
“Safe where no critic’s damn, no duns molest,” 


Ehave been induced to thus open my case to you, in the hope that} 
if you give it publicity, some of your readers may take my sit-f 
uation into consideration. 
‘* Your distressed Servant, 
To command, 
Josiah Longfellow. 

‘Pp. S. All letters will reach me through the Post Office.} 
There are some remarkable incidents of my life, with which I} 
shall probably furnish you at another time. J.Le p 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





PROVENCAL LITERATURE. 
No. I. 


Tne literature of an age and nation is indicative of popular 
feelings and national prejudices. Upon the time-worn page, the 
images of the thoughts, the passions and partialities of men of 
other days are shadowed forth: the spirit of another generation is 
there unveiled, and the record of ancient times spread before us. 
When we lay our hands upon the neglected volume of antiquity, 
we feel that we havo placed them upon the portal of past years ; 
and when we open its pages, that we have opened the sepulchre of 
genius buried and forgotten. ‘The mind has invested antiquity 
with a kind of awe and veneration; and has ever held it as some- 


thing holy, which we could not touch without holy and chastened 


feelings. In the heroic ages of chivalry, men had ‘high thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy.”’* : 

The spirit of poetry had breathed into their bosoms a tone of 
high minded pride and elevated feeling, which broke out upon 
the inspired page and still echoes melodiously to the mind’s ear. 
They came around the poetic fountain in its natural purity, and 
drank of the crystallian waters, that in winding along through 
a seriesof years to our own time, have crept through dark pla- 
ces and among poisonous weeds. Hence in the poetry of anti- 
quity there exists that natural simplicity and beautiful imagery 
of thought, which are so seldom found together in modern poetry. 
And therefore many celebrated authors have directed the poet- 
ic fancy to the study of ancient letters, and many of the most em- 
inent English bards have, themselves, turned back upon the 
stream of time, and become literary antiquaries. From the old 
poets they have gathered plumes * to imp the wings of the high- 
ying mind,” and have mingled the beautiful hues that were 
decaying in the twilight of antiquity, with the morning light of 
their own intellects. In their love for ancient relics, they 
have eagerly watched the ebb and flow of the tide of literature, 
like men who have seen the mournful shipwreck from the shore, 
and are waiting for the tideto come in with the remnant of the 
shattered bark. ‘The greatest geniuses have drunk of the ne- 
elected springs and moss grown fountains of antiquity, and 
have sat down in the shadow of the venerable branches that hung 


* Sir Philip Sidney. 
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over their waters. Nor canthe poets of our own time pass by 
these at a distance, without danger of falling into that degener- 
acy of thought and language, so prevalent at the present day, and 
doubtless originating in part from this neglect. It is by the in- 
fluence ancient writers and the spiritual agency of their works 
that the imagination is strenthened and directed, and the taste 
improved, purified and chastened. 


_  Thither, as to their fountains, other stars 
Repair, andin their tuins draw golden light.” 


The more we reflect upon the influence of poetry on the mor- 
als and manners of an age, the more we regret that the French 
have possessed so little national pride with regard to their an- 
cient national literature. Very few specimens of the origi- 
nal romance tongue have reached our days, until after the lapse 
of three or four centuries from the time when this language 
was first spoken in France, it became divided into the Langue d’ 
Oil. and the Langue d’Oc, or what are now called the French and 
Provencal dialects. Of these languages, (which, though in reality 
corruptions of the Latin, were no longer considered as such, ha- 
ving received something of a national character) the Provencal 
was soonest adapted to the numbers and melody of poetry ; and 
the wreck of this ancient literature, that has floated dowa to us 
upon the current of years, gives us some idea of its original beau- 
ty. In the twilight and superstition of the middle age, a taste 
for romance and the marvellous sprang up, the first fruits of 
which were the old Tudesque legends that have long since per- 
ished. When the Gothic scalds had prepared the way for the 
introduction of Arabian fictions into Europe, literature followed 
towards the west in the footsteps of empire, and spread gradual- 
ly over that territory, where the march of power had preceded 
it. The artificial beauties of these oriental fictions were remodel- 
led and improved by the Troubadours of Provence, until the 
eleventh century, when they all centred inthe ideal history of 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and ‘Turpin’s fabulous narration of the expulsion of 
the Saracens from Spain, which became the ground work of 
the legends of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers. 

In the history of ancient French literature, the middle of the 
fourteenth century forms a beautifalera. It was at this period 
that the poetry and reputation of the Troubadours, who had been 
known and celebrated from the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury, were at their meridian, and their songs became the wonder 
and imitation of the neigbouring dynasties of Languedoc, Pied- 
mont. and Picardy. Here the first fountains of those old met- 


rical romances, which were the admiration of Europe during the 
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eloom of the middle age, gushed forth. The songs of the Trou 


| badours had kindled amongst the Italian poets an emulation to 
' imitate and excel:—it was from this imitation that Petrarch and 
' Dante derived much of their excellence,—the tenderness of 
' the one and clevated sentiment of the other germinated from 
- the same root. 
_ edge, and it is saying much for Troubadour poetry. 


This the Italian writers themselves acknowl- 
In the 
character of the poet of Vaucluse, the light and shade of en- 
thusiasm and melancholy are beautifully blended together. The 


_ parity and constancy of his love, and the pathetic record he has 
left of it, are sufficient proofs, that genius had harmonized his 


feelings so exquisitely, as to make them vibrate with the slightest 
impulse. His devotion for Laura, the daughter of Audebert de 


Nove Syndic of Avignon, which cheered the melancholy twilight 


of a long series of years, continued even when the hand of time had 
defaced the beauty which caused it, and after her death became 
refined to a kind of adoration, that long survived her grave. Ori- 
ginality was not the principal and distinguishing characteristic 
of the poetry of Petrarch. Though he had an eye that saw, and 
a heart that felf nature, yet he had not a hand to copy her, but 
charmed with the melody and beauty of Provencal poetry, he 
chose rather to draw from this fountain than from those of his 
own imagination. ‘To this we may attribute the graceful ele- 
eance of his style, though its correctness may more naturally be 
traced to thestudy of Latin models, and especially to the Man- 
tuan Bard. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, the writings of Dante 
gave afresh and vigorous impulse to the genius and literature 
of ttaty. ‘Though the earliest essays of Italian poetry now 
extant, are a fewfragments of Ciullo d’Alcamo, a Sicilian, who 
wrote before the year 1200, yet Dante may justly be called the 
father of the literature of his country. Inallhis writings are found 
the beautiful traces of a supreme intellect, and the light of ge- 
nius shines out from every page, mellowed, but not darkened by 
the shadows of his wrongs. ‘There is a union of simplicity, 
elegance and energy in his style; a graceful and natural sub- 
limity, and that peculiar melody, which the ‘Cuscan poets caught 
from the Provencalists and the Sicilians. ‘There is, too, some- 
thing vigorous and ennobling in his train of thought, though 
the morals of an age, that did not reject the impiety and obsce- 
nity of Boccace’s Decameron for the perfections of Passavanii 
and Villani, were so degencraie, that even Dante sometimes sinks 
into gross licentiousness. 

‘To say that the poetry of the Troubadours was not only pan- 
egyrized, but even imitated by these two eminent poets, is its 
greatest eulogy, Many modern writers have doubted whether 
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may, the talent and poetry of Provence, gave a tone to the feelings 
and a spirit to the literature of the dark ages, and were the har- 
bingers of the day-spring that followed them. Let us not re- 
move the laurel from the brows that can wear it so worthily. 
if we have any thing to regret. it is that the French have prized 
their reputation so low, as to suffer the Red Rose of Provence 
to wither, and the hand of decay to waste the bud and the blos- 
som. But such has been the apathy of their national pride, 
that the lyres of the Troubadours have hung for many centuries 
voiceless upon the willows, and their songs are now sought for 
more as the time-ballowed relics of antiquity, than as the works 
of the vigorous genius of a people, just emerging from the sha- 
dows and darkness of the middle age. Some efforts have indeed 
been made to preserve the remains of Provencal poetry, and the 
celebrated French antiquary, La Curne de St. Palage spent many 
years of a laborious life in collecting manuscripts of the Trouba- 
dours, a part of which. together with memorials of the authors, 
was pulhlished by Millot. But these were the efforts of indi- 
viduals, and if a spirit of antiquarian research ever was awa- 
kened by them, it soon slept again. 

The precise birth-epoch of Troubadour literature is veiled in 
3ome obscurity. About the close of the tenth century, the 
Jougleurs, a band of itinerant lutanists sprang up in Provence, 
and wandering throughout the realm, amused with their music 
in the courts of the French nobility. The first capitulary of 
Aix-La-Chapelle mentions them as an unprincipled race of men, 
which account is confirmed by the history of their banishment 
under the sovereignty of Philip Augustus. With these the Trou- 
badours were associated in the earliest part of their career ; and 
hence it seems probable, that they did not, like the ancient Gre- 
cian minstrels recite their own poems, but composed for the 
songs and recitations of the Jougleurs. Although the exact period 
of their origin is undetermined, yet the Troubadours began to be 
universally celebrated about the commencement of the tw elfth cen- 
iury, and their reputation did not decline until a long series of 
years had passed away. ‘The close of the fourteenth century 
beleeld their final extinction. 

Still greater obscurity envelopes the numbers of the Provencal 
poets. According to Jean de Nostre-Dame, there were but sev- 
enty six of eminence. ‘This estimate, however, appears to be 
very incorrect, since the lives of one hundred and forty-two 
have been published by Millot, with the names of many others, 
whose histories are not found upon record. First among these 
is William, Count of Poitou, who died in the year 1126. Nor 
sere they all natives of France, for besides the Emperor Fred» 


the encomiums bestowed by them were merited ; but be this as if 
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erick I., a king of Arragon, Rambold of Orange, a dauphin, « 
and severalcounts, we find the names of Richard the Lion-heart- 


ed, of England, Robert Grostead, and Savary de Mauleon. 


Love was the first theme of the Troubadours. Asearly as the 
year 1180. the Courts of Love were established both in Provence 


and Picardy, in which tribunals all questions of gallantry were 
decided. The origin of these courts may be traced to the high 
veneration then paid to beauty, and the lady-love of a chivalrous 


age. The reasons, or poetical arguments employed by the dis- 


| putants, gave ample opportunity for the exercise of talent in 
| sywentes or satires, and the moral fables for which the Trou- 
_ badours were so celebrated, and led the way to the spiritual con- 


versations of Cyrus and Clelia. It is to these institutions, that 
the French owe much of their characteristical courtesy, and in- 


_ deed it is the opinion of Fontenelle, that Provencal poetry in 


general gave birth to their gallantry. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM: 
The Quarterly Review....No. 59. 


Tne last Quarterly Review is one of the dullest that has yet 
appeared from the officinum of the ‘ Emperor of the West.”* But 
its dullness is that of tranquillity and peace. Surveying its va- 
rious pages, one would infer that the the literary republic never 
enjoyed a period of such profound repose. Between its mem- 
bers, all appears to be reciprocal service, condescension, friend- 
ship, and politeness; the banners of hostility are furled, and 
the temple of Janus is shut. 

The first article is Travels in New England and New York, 
by Dr. Timothy Dwight. It is a dull review of a dull book ; 
the meagre outline of the half-conceived opinions of the critic is 
filled up with interjections of wonderment at the vivacity of veg- 
etable seeds and insects. Dr. Southey should really avoid the 
subjects of entomology, physiology, and natural phylosophy, 
as rockson which he is sure to split. They are favourite subjects 
with him, we:presume, because he seems to misunderstand them 
entirely ; but nothing can be more infantinely simple and weari- 
somely moral than his remarks on the ‘‘display of the wisdom of 
Divine Providence, in the decay of foliage ;’’ in saving us all from 
starvation, by the suspended propagation of insects. ‘There is the 
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usual contwast between “our happy constitution in church 
and state, as by law established,” and the republican institu. 
tions of America. ‘The aristocratical system of primogeniture 
is warmly recommended to our transatlantic brethren, as the 
only chance of counteracting the growth of the evils of democ. 
racy. The morals of the population of America are stated to 
be corrupted by the inherent vice of commerce, ‘the desire of 
making a good bargain.’’ Without the fear of ** Wat ‘Tyler’ be- J 
fore his eyes, Dr. Southey then proceeds to touch the dangerous 
ground of the origin of society and the social contract. This is, 
however. not very new; and we are therefore happy to find the 
laureate doctor concluding with well wishes to America, though 
qualified with the following jesuitical passage:—** Time will 
show whether a people can become powerful without an efficient 
government; whether they can be prosperous without a liberal 
public expenditure ; whether they can advance in arts and liter- 
ature without a gradation of ranks, and the influence and perma- 
nence of hereditary wealth; and whether they can be virtuous 
and happy without a religious establishment.” 

The next article is a “friendly (under the Rose ?) criticism on 
one of the Quarterly Review contr ibutors, Mr. W. Stewart Rose. 
It begins with the striking and new axiom, that there is no- 
thing new under the sun ; and, in order to exemplify it, rambles 


branch of inquiry, with which the fields of modern criticism, to 
the infinite joy of the amateurs of siestas and day-dreams, have 
been exquisitely entangled and prolifically overgrown. For this 
purpose illustrations of Romance drawn from Pegasus, Perseus, 
Bellerophon, &c. and as old as the Ark, according to Bryant, are 
resorted to by way of novelty; and the crambe decies recocta of Char- 
Jemagne, Braddmante, Amadis de Gaul, King Arthur, &c. is 
hashed up for the loathing palate of the public. The scribe of 
ihis article whoever he may be, tells us such truths as that ** false 
yhymes are a blemish.’’ He might himself take a respectable 
canon of criticism from the medical proverb of ** Physician 
cure yourself.” 

‘The fourth article is a flaming high church fulmination, breath- 
ing fire and faggots against the heterodoxy of Mr. Belsham, and 
the heresy of the Unitari ian theory of man’s justification. This 
ponderous article may suit the inte of some half-dozen shovel, 
hats ; butthe public, who care little for any ‘* justification”? but 
that of getting money’s worth for their 6s. and wholike printed 
‘* good works’ better than bad, will gape over the first two 
pages. Such things will, if persisted in, be a millstone round the 
neck of the Quarterly Review, and revenge Mr. Belsham by 
sinking it irretrievably. Mr. Belsham excites great gall tn the 
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_ yeviewer because he employs reasoning on the writings of St. 
' Paul according to the logical character they profess : they are 
» reasonings, and therefore not mspirations. 
_ reasoning have no relative connection. 
_ is necessary before we engage in controversy. 


Implicit faith and 
A definition of words 
**We may pity 
the critic’s weakness.”’ to quote himself, ‘* but we need not waste 
our readers’ time nor ourown, by any further examination” of 
his criticisms.”? Laus deo ! 

The fifth article is a shallow review of the shallow researches 
of A. De Capell Brook, m. a. As the critical judge upon the 
bench candidly pleads guilty to partiality, namely, ** the friend- 
ly feelings we entertain towards our young traveller,” and as 
he is warned for the future not to take for fact what has alto- 
gether the appearance of fable. we suppose ** the prolixity and 
somewhat too credulous leaning of our young traveller to sto- 
ries about krakens, sea-serpents, and antedilwcian whales,” 
(Lord have mercy upon us!) need not go to a jury of the public. 
The parties may compromise out of court, and get the merman 
and mermaid for arbitrators. 

The Mal Aria, treated of in the sixth article, is an unplesant 
subject for high-flying Tories and high churchmen to meddle 
with; but the newly converted radical reviewer of Albemarle 
street girds up his loins to the task, and recommends a tho- 
rough reform in this ‘‘crying evil” to his holiness of Rome. 
Rome cannot do better than take our back-bone reformer’s ad- 
vice ; and, instead of being at length blotted out from her place 
among the nations by the miasmata of cowls and scarlet stock- 
ings, *¢ we shall find her rising in salubrity and political im- 
portance.” Cras eredemus, hodie nihil. 

We hold ourselves excused from saying much about the seventh 
article, which is christened with the attractive name of Mexico. 
The very name suggests silver ingots, and associates itself with 
rich mines of aclventurous research ; but as the article is evident- 


ly an off-shoot from a forthcoming history of the laureate doctor 


we would rather plunge in medias res_ of the main vein; or, in 
other words, see the work in its complete state, with all its due 
appurtenances of context, corollary, index, and annotation. It 
is heavy, but tolerably liberal ; the capabilities of Mexico, as 
to population, productions, and mines, are fairly stated. Too 
gratuitous a credit is given to the intentions of Iturbide; but a 
creditable hope is expressed that such a substantial government 
may be established in that interesting country as may be at once 
beneficial to the inhabitants and to the whole civilized world. 
The eighth article is a review of the Private Correspondence 
of Cowper, which is certainly as excellent as it is stated to be 
by the critic, and deserves all the commendation he bestows 
Vou. L1.—No. x1. 51 
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upon it. The writer’s remarks on the stimulus necessary to 
keep up the spiritual revelry of ** comfortable experiences,” 
and his assignment of Cowper’s religious madness to the ex- 
haustion of mind which follows the overjading of the imagina- 
tion, are correct and sagacious; such fanatical experiment- 
alists make the favor of heaven depend upon a weak stomach 
ora diseased liver. Abernethy’s pills would do them more 
good than the conventicle. 

Next we arrive at the ninth article, which is a thoroughgoing, 
plodding. good-intentioned, puffof Mr. Morier’s work. The 
trade wind is employed gloriously to impel the popularis aura. 
The narrative of Hajji Baba is thrown into a neat frame of * per- 
fect accordance’ with, and yet (O wonderful!) * totally distinct” 
from, Mr. Hope’s ‘* Anastasius,” for reasons which the book- 
selling world will readily comprehend. Both these works, though 
they possess considerable tact and talent, and the local advan- 
tage of diligent observation of oriental manners are still dull, 
awkward, improbable, and prolix, for the greater part. Hajji 
Baba evidently drags; and Anastasius owed much of its success 
to the artificial impulse of being for some time supposed to be 
Lord Byron’s. Time and chance happen to work as well as 
men. 

Next comes the tenth article, an attack on Mr. Hume, by Mr. 
Croker, under cover of the fungi of the Dry-rot. ‘There’s a 
proverbial sympathy in mushrooms. ‘The article betrays a lit- 
tle rottenness ; we wish we could find a little dryness, and a 
little humour, How could the author venture to shake the di- 
lapidated structure of the * Forty Thieves?’ page 224. We are 
happy, however, to hear him say, though we must be excused 
from believing it.either in a physical or moral sense, that, for 
the first time these 150 years, we have completely got the bet- . 
ter of the dry-rot. But report says otherwise. The ship-car- 
penters and dock-yard engineers by no means sant to get rid 
of the dry-rot. 

As to Capt. Parry and the North-west Passage, which con- 
stitutes the subject-matter of the eleventh article, we are bound 
to differ from popular prejudice on the subject. We trusted that 
the last disappointment would have settled the chimera, and 
that the great men of the Admiralty would have been quite sat- 
isfied with the glory of giving names to Melville Island, Croker 
Point, Barrow Bay, &c. Vhis Admiralty hoax will, we trust, 
be soon brought to a conclusion. We mean not the most distant 
imputation on the brave captain and his crew, who deserve all 
the praise their countrymen can bestow on them. But what is 
the whole affair, but a tub thrown to the whale?) Whether there 
be, or whether there be not, an Arctic basin, we should be glad 
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to hear from Mr. Croker or Mr. Barrow of what earthly use it 
would be? No man has ever been so moonstruck as to assert 
that any practical navigation could be effected by means of it? 
The whole thing, therefore, consists in sending a company of 
brave men to pass two winters in playing cards by candle-light, 

kicking their frost-bitten heels, studying A B C, acting farces 
within a farce, growing salad in boxes, and purchasing Esqui- 
maux squaws with a nail. 

We differ from the honourable Secretary, as to the purport of 
his third and last review, in the twelfth article on the Practice 

ind Delays of the Court of Chancery. ‘The w hole sum of his 
reasoning amounts to this—that there is precedent for the griev- 
ance. But i is there any villainy under the sun which precedent 
does not vindicate and attempt to sanction? The Admiralty Se- 
cretary crows with the loudest note in referring to a pamphlet 
published in 1641,—* in the pure and regener ate : age of the com- 
monwealth,’’—in which the great delay of the court of Chan- 
cery, and the enormous profits of the six clerks, are bitterly 
complained of. But what of that? We might refer him to Co- 
Jonel Pride’s threat of making a military banner of the last gown 
of the last lawyer in W estninster-hall we might refer him to 
a resolution of rpg s packed P arliament (see Somers’s 
Tracts, December 12, 1653,) for * rooting up the Common Law 
of England, ances the Court of Chancery, and reducing the 
whole, judicial system to Mosaic standard ;”’ or, again, we might 
refer him to a pamphlet, called “ the Final Demands’ of the 
agitators, which are, ** that all Inns of Court and Chancery, 
all Courts of Justice, all Corporations, all titles and degrees 
elevating one free subject above another, may be totally ‘abol- 
ished.”? But what have the chimerical ravings of millenarian 
enthusiasts near 200 years ago to do with a modern, universal- 
ly felt and universally admitted grievance? Such arguments 
are mere childishness. 

In concluding the present article, we may observe that the 
spirit of literary enterprise has created new materials with which 
to enrich future Numbers. ‘The present year has produced no 
less than four reviews, which compete in spirit with those that 
hitherto have afforded subject-matter for our animadversions. 
Thus, ist. The Westminster Review is written with great abil- 
ity; and in politics less equivocal than the Edinburgh. 2d. The 
Universal Review is not devoid of good writing, while its plan 
is different from the others. in appearing every other month. 
Again, 5. A more active and vivacious candidate has appeared 
monthly, under the title of the * Critical Gazette :’’ the object 
of which is to notice every book published, without these sinis- 
ter selections which, under plausable pretences abuse the public 
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confidence, and destroy the very purpose of a Review. The 
two first numbers are very ably executed, and the indepen- 
dence of the work of all bookselling influence has created a feel- 
ing which public spirit ought to resist ; for public convenience is 
evidently consulted in the plan of such a perfect mirror of con- 
temporaneous literature. 
ject of a five shilling monthly production, under the title of the 
European Review. a work which appears to be most respecta- 
bly conducted and likely to prove a great acquisition to the 
literary world.—Notices of the progress of these will be given, 
from time to time, under the head of the present article. 
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TALES OF A TRAVELLER, PART Iv., By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


Tue traditions of our eastern brethren, respecting the cele- 
brated buccaneers of the seventeenth century, and the treasures 
they are said to have buried along the New England shores, form 
the subject of this partof Mr. Crayon’sseries of tales. It is by 
much the most fortunate subject the series has yet embraced. It 
is not stale and thread-bare, like narratives concerning ghosts, 


strolling players, and Italian banditti; besides the author was f 


more at home upon it, and in handling it has had an opportunity of 
recording some interesting information concerning the opinions 
and dispositions of the rural settlers of his earlier times, in the 
vicinity of New York. Hence this part of the tales possesses an 
interest of narrative, and a freshness of colouring, of which 
its predecessors were destitute. The anxieties and disappoint- 
ments of the money-diggers, are well described ; nor is their 
history devoid of a moral instruction, an important attribute 
which cannot be assigned to any other of the tales that have yet 
appeared. 

The matter of this Part is, therefore, worthy of a place in the 
world of letters, to which none of the preceding parts can pre- 
tend ; and there are few readers who will be inclined to say, after 
perusing it, that they have passed a totally wninstructive hour. 
Fgnorant, indeed, must he be, who can say as much of either of 


4th. We have lastly the gigantic pro- F 
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The & the other tales. ‘The character of Wolfert Webber is the crea. 
en- F tion of talents worthy of Knickerbocker, whereas those of the 


eis | Bold Dragoon and the Poor Devil Author, are the offspring of 
on- puerility and affectation. 


ro- — But while we thus lend our testimony in favour of the subject 
the — matter of this volume, honesty obliges us to bear it against 


— the style. Yes; reader, you may credit us in safety, in spite 
ee of the assertions of the petit-maitre critics, the eternally- 
b] 


‘trumpetted style of Geoffrey Crayon, as it is presented to us 

in this volume, is as flimsy, monotonous, affected and strut- 

ting as can possibly be found in the same number of pages 

jn the English language. We might quote the two first pages 

as an exquisite sample of the real Corinthian Dapperwit 
mode of writing, so admirably adapted to the capacities and 

wis F tastes of such sweet preity critics as the soribblers of Wall 
ln: | Street, whose ridiculous puffing of their own importance has ex- 
cited the merriment of one half of their neighbours, and the 


ires are 
om compassion of the other. Who but the most prejudiced or su- 
sby} perficial reader can relish such silly attempts at witticisms as 
sbyb 


It F the following. The author in describing the current which pas- 
ses through the straits of Hell-gate in Long Island Sound, near 


sts, . 
ail New York, says, 
y of ‘¢ Being at the best of times a very violent, hasty current, 


ittakes these impediments in high dudgeon; boiling in whirl- 
ons} pools, brawling and fretting in ripples and breakers ; and, in 
the} short, indulging in all kinds of wrong-headed paroxysms. At 
san} Such times wo to any unlucky vessel that ventures within its 
clutches. 

‘This termagant humour is said to prevail only at half tides. 
At low water it is as pacific as any other stream. As the tide 
heir) rises it begins to fret; at half tide it rages and roars as if bel- 
yute| lowing (mercy upon us, we must hold our ears!) for more water. 
yet| But when the tide is full it relapses again into quiet, and for a 

jtime seems almost to sleep as soundly as an Alderman after din- 
ner. (What a fine joke on the Aldermen!) It may be compared 
the} \to an inveterate hard drinker, who is a peaceable fellow enough 


rich 
int- 


pre-| When he has no liquor at all, or when he has a skin-full, (Pray, 
ftep| MY good masters of hydrostatic measurements, how much may 


‘that be?) but when half seas over plays the very devil. (How el- 
segant and profound!) This mighty, blustering, bullying, little 
r of ‘strait was a place of difliculty, &c.?? 


ur, 
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But affectations of this kind, although, perhaps, the most pre- 
vailing, are not the only blemishes of the style of this volume, 
An incorrect application of words is frequently to be met with, 
as when in page 101, it issaid “the thunder bellowed worse 
(meaning louder) than that which now bellows.” In the same page 
there is the following awkward expression. ‘* He was on the 
point of making loose (loosening) his skiff to return homewards.” 


met with in literature—‘In this way he remained with his 
round black face peering above the edge of the rock, like the sun 


just emerging above the edge of the horizon, or the round-cheek- 


ed moon on the dial of a clock.’’? What, the black face of a ne- 
ero likened to the rising sun, and the round-cheeked moon! ‘This 
is indeed a stone blind similitude. No person who understands 
English will surely justify the following expression. ‘* The expi- 
ring Wolfert seemed to step back from the threshold of exist- 
ence,’ meaning, he recovered from his sickness. Now a plain man 
who employed words in their ordinary sense, would, in such a 
case, rather say that he stepped back frem the threshold of death, 
the common English signification of which word is the very re- 
verse of existence, as Geoffrey Crayon has here applied it. But 
some men are peculiarly privileged to write nonsense. It is in 
consequence of possessing such a privilege, we presume, that 
Mr. Crayon has not only taken the liberty of changing death into 
existence, but has changed the usual sex of a parish dominie 
into that of an old woman, as we find in page 77. ‘+ Dame 
Webber held frequent councils with all the old women in the 


neighbourhood, not omitting the parish duminie,” who of course’ 
as the sentence reads, was one of the sisterhood. Hitherto we. 
have considered dominies to be uniformly of the masculine gen- 
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der. The author of Waverley, whom we believe to be no bad | 
judge of this matter, makes Dominie Sampson of that gender. | 
Tn this instance, and in some others of a similar nature, we ] 


must do Mr. Crayon the justice to say that he is no imitator. 


But, however extensive may be this gentleman’s privilege to 


write nonsense. we must protest against his possessing any | 
privilege to write obscenity. What then shall we do with a sen- 
tence in page 61, which in giving an account of the parentage J 
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= F of Dick Waldron, from attempting to be witty, becomes. sB 
1e. grossly impure that we dare not sully our pages by quoting it. 
th, _ These are but a few of the innumerable instances of faulty com- 
rse | position to be found in this volume. But we believe the candid 
S¢ F reader will consider them sufficient to sustain our opinion, even 
the Fin the face of all the petit critics of Gotham, that Geoffrey Cray- 
3.” i on often writes bad English. We will not say, but that the best 
rer > and most popular of our authors sometimes fall into the same 
his error. Indeed he would be more than man, who could write 
unt much and never err. Weare fully of Pope’s opinion, that, in 
ek literature, 


ne- 
his “ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 
nds 
pi- But if the style of any author is inexcusable for being faulty, 


ist- | it is that of Geoffrey Crayon; for it is chiefly on account of his 
nan| style that his partizans have so thickly bespattered him with 
hal praise. So injudiciously lavish indeed, have they been in their 
ith, | encomiums, that the taste of the public fora manly, natural, and 
re-| unaffected style, has become endangered. ‘They have conse- 
But} quently rendered it incumbent upon all who dare to think for 
s in| themselves on such subjects, to speak boldly and directly to the 
hat} point, and proclaim without reserve, whatever they may dis- 
‘nto! cover erroneous insucha writer, lest his high reputation should, 
nie} #S in the case of Byron’s poetical style, cause his writings to 
ame} be senselessly admired, and ambitiously imitated. 

the| The observations we made in our last number on the prece- 
irse| ing parts of these Tales, have as we anticipated, drawn upon us 
, wel the wrath of several of the second-hand critics who follow suit 
ren with whatever they concieve the fashion of the times. In their 
bad tiamours, however, they have shown more zeal for the cause 
der, they have espoused, than wisdom in defending it. They have 
ot, so far as we have perceived, attempted to justify Geoffrey 









we 

», (Crayon; they have satisfied themselves with the easier task of 
e to abusing us for daring to point out his blemishes to the notice of 
any Our readers, and some of them have ascribed our doing so to 
sen- Sinister motives. We think that they would have pursued a 
tage More polite course, had they combatted our arguments, and 
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proved, or at least attempted to prove, to the world that our 
opinions were wrong. As to our motives, we have already stated 
them publicly to have been neither more nor less than the sugges. 
tions of duty. It was our duty to notice Geoffrey Crayon’s Tales 
in our Magazine, because their author is an American writer 
of much celebrity, and a celebrity to which some of his former 
works justly entitle him. But the celebrity of no man could 
ever yet blind us to his faults. We never have bowed, and we 
believe we never shall bow, to the splendor of a name. In matters 
ofliterary taste no authority has any weight with us except that 
ofcommon sense. Let those who differ with us in opinion op- 
pose us with arguments drawn from the natural principles of good 
taste and good sense, and we will listen to them with a mind 
open to conviction—nay, we promise them that if they fairly 
prove their cause to be the better one, we will acknowledge our. 
selves converted, and renounce our errors. Our maxim is, in mat- 
ters of opinion, to yield very litle to authority, nothing at all te 
assertion, but every thing to reason. 








LA FAYETTE ; 
OR, 
THE FORTRESS OF OLMUTZ. 


A Melo-Drama. Jn three Acts. 


Founded on events in the Life of General La Fayette. By Walter Lee, Esq 
Philadelphia, 1824. 

Tus is a sprightly drama rather than a striking one. Its 
plot is simple and unembarrased; but it brings forward the result 
at which it aims, namely, the liberation of La Fayette from his 
Austrian prison, consistently enough with the facts stated in his- 
tory. The principal objection to it is one which a rigid adhe- 
rence to these facts rendered it impossible for the author to 
avoid. The great burthen of the piece is the exertions made by 
Huger, a young American, at the imminent risk of his own safety, 
to effect La Fayette’s enlargement, while that enlargement ap- 
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| pears at last to be altogether owing to an order from the Aus- 
| trian government. It is true, the escape of La Fayette is accom- 
| plished, but his deliverer is seized and condemned to death, and 
the General is under the necessity of throwing himself again in- 


to the hands of his enemies to prevent his friend’s execution. No 


good, therefore, it appears has been accomplished by Huger. In 
the last scene, however, when every thing is in even a worse 
condition than before his hazardous enterprise, an order from 

the Austrian court arrives to set La Fayette at liberty. So that 


the catastrophe’of the piece is effected by means with which nei- 
ther its plot, incidents, nor characters have any connexion. This 
circumstance, it is true, derogates nothing from the gallantry and 
disinterestedness of Huger and his associate, but it leaves an un- 
satisfactory feeling in the mind of the reader, who becomes nat- 
urally anxious that the heroic adventurers should succeed in 
their enterprise, and enjoy the glory attending upon that good 
fortune which they so richly deserved, but which they failed to 
obtain. 

With respect to the style of this piece, it bears all the marks 
of that haste, with which it is said to have been written. The 
production consists of sixty closely printed pages, which we have 
been assured from good authority, were all written in 36 hours. 
We venture to say that the author of Waverley never surpassed 
this in rapidity of composition. But to return to the style, it is 
simple, rough, abrupt, and diffuse, partaking very much of that 
careless, hingless, degagee air which characterizes the writ- 
ings of our sarcastic correspondent E. R. Squire Lee’s manner 
of describing the blessings of the matrimonial life, in particular 
bears a close resemblance to that of the gouty author of ‘* Poda- 
gre Levamen.” 

The species of style to which we allude is, perhaps, from, (what 
in other circumstances would be its chief blemish.) its unpruned 
and careless exuberances, the very best for representing to the life, 
a dialogue between low uneducated characters, such as Spicket, 
Jerry, Peter, &c. who are the chief spokesmen in this drama. 
The author’s forte lies, indeed, in this homebred species of collo« 
quial style, suitable to the lower orders of society. The language 
of Huger and La Fayette is not so appropriate to the dignity of 
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their characters. That of Huger is, indeed, sometimes suitable 
enough ; but we should have been better pleased had the lan- 
guage of La Fayette partaken more of an elevated and poetical 
strain. However, we are, perhaps, wrong in this instance of our 
criticism. If so, we beg the author’s pardon, with an assurance 
that our mind is by no means decided on the subject. The work 
was written for the stage, and we speak of it only as_ it affected 
us in the closet, which is certainly not doing it full justice. We 
have not seen it performed, to our shame be it spoken ; but we 
are happy to learn that it passed off with much approbation for 
several nights at the Walnut Street Circus. ‘This is strong testi- 
mony of its merits as astage piece. Indeed to say the very least 
in its favour, it was a well-timed production, adding considera- 
bly to the eclat with which grateful Philadelphia received the 
honoured Guest of the Nation. 

As the last scene is a tolerably fair specimen of the more dig- 
nified parts of this drama, we transfer it to our pages. For the 
comical and the chit-chat scenes, which constitute by much its 
larger portion, we refer our readers to the work itself. 


“ SCENE LAST ......THE PLACE OF EXECUTION. 


i 


Huger enters to Execution, preceded and followed by soldiers, &c. ce. Lieutenant of 


the Fortress at their heud. Count Arche walking beside Huger. Muffted drums 
beat. 


Lieu. (tothe soldiers) Halt! 

Huger. (to Count Archo) Sir, 1 would solicit a brief pause, I will not detain 
you long. There is something I would say. 

Count A. It shall be allowed yon. (to soldiers) Fall back! (the soldiers retire 
to the back of the stage) Speak, | am ready to listen to you. 

Huger. Sir, you have evinced an interest in my fate that prompts me to ask 
one request of you—a last—my dying request. 

Count A. If there is any commission you would entrust me with and it lay 
within my power to execute it, | promise you on the word of a soldier and an 
honest man, it shall be faithfully performed. 

Huger. Sir, t leave behind me a wife. 

Count .4, LT understand ’tis concerning her you would speak. 

Huger, Ytis—she is far dearer to me than my own heart’s blood ; distant 
far from her home, she has no friend to soothe her woes, no protector to 
shield her from danger and calamity. Will you, sir, guard her from the in- 
sults of the mob—she isa criminal’s w ife, and they will persecute her for being 
sO. 

Count A. Not while [I have an arm to resist an insult ora tongue for utter- 
ance. Rest you, young man, i here swear to love and cherish her as my own 
daughter, and may heaven so deal with me as 1 perform my vow. 

Huger. (Grasps Avcho’s hand with fervor ; his eyes suffused with tears) I—I 
cannot sp—speak, sir, my thanks, forgive me, my heart is too big for ut- 
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terance— Now soldiers Iam ready. (A soldier advances with a bandage to coWr 
his eyes -- when Adeline rushes in, her hair dishevelled, €c. 

Ad, (Shrivking and flying into his arm:) Ah' they have not yet murdered you. 
They would have ,ept me from you—I have you now—I feel your heart beating 
against my own. 

Huzer. Why, Adeline, do I see thee here? 

Ad. To die with you. 

Count. .4. Lady, forbear these frantic expressions, many happy days are 
yet in store for you. 

Ad. No; here is all my happiness, Rather would [ die than survive him. Pre. 

are then your instruments of death, and let us both dwell in one grave. 

Huger, (endeavouring to disengage himself.) Soldiers take her from me and 
execute my sentence, Sweet, retire. (T'wo soldiers advance to take her from 
Huger.) 

Ad Hold off your hands, | come to die as resolute as he ; here 1 am chained ; 
in death ourashes sLall not be divided. 

Huger. ‘Take her away, but use her gently. 

Ad. Never, here [am rivetted. (clinging to her hushand ) 

Lieutenant. (to Huger)’ Vis past your hour. Longer delay will expose us to 
punishment for disobeying our orders. 

Huger. Lam ready, Adeline, farewell! 


[The solders take hold of her to sever her from Huger, she struggles violently—ai 
length with difficulty she is separated from him, 


Ad. (As she is carried out) Inhuman! Murderers! help! mercy! 

Huger Now fit me for my doom. (he kneels, a soldier puts a bandage over his 
eyes) Soldiers, let your aim be certain. 

Count A. Advance! 


[ The soldiers destined to shoot Huger advance opposite to him—the muffled drum 
rolls. } 
Prepare! (combatting with his feelings) fire!—- 
[ Commotion without, the soldiers pause /) 
La Fayette. [rushes in and throws himself before Huger, exclaimng}) Held! 


ll. La Fayette! 

Fay. Ase, iam your victim. Not this brave youth. 

Huzer. (removing the bandage from his eyes) a Fayette! 

Fay Yes; and have just come in time to save you. I was far distant and 
safe from pursuit, when I learned that your hfe was about to be sacrificed for 
mine, and with speed by man before unequalied, hastened here. 

Huger. Yo save my lite —Oh, why did you spare a thought for me, why 
did you not continue onward ? 

Fay, What! and have left vou to perish. Would such an act have been 
worthy of La Fayette, for procuring whose liberty you were about to forfeit 
your life ? 

Ovunt A. Young man, La Fayette is again our prisoner, and you are free, 

Huger. Beshrew me now, but I heard with more transport, sentence of death 
passed upon me, than I now hear that lam free. Had my doom been lingering 
torments, with fortitude would I have borne my fate, for all selfish feelings 
would have been hushed in the proud satisfaction of knowing I was suffering 
for the champion of my country’s rights—the compeer of Washington—tfor 
La Fayette- but to know that my efforts have been unavailing, and that he is 
again in the power of proud oppression, is—-(shouwts, beating of drums, @c. without) 
Whatis the meaning of that tumult? 


Enter first officer hastily. 


let. Officer. A pardon! a pardon! (presenting. a paper to Archo.) 
Count A. For whom! (tearing open the paper.) Ha! What’s this I read—- 
foy~-Joy—La Fayette is free! 
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All. How! — 

Count A. *Tis even so. This paper I holdin my hand is an order for the im. 
mediate liberation of the gallant American, and of La Fayette, should he be FF 
taken. (Shouts and Acclamations.) : 


Enter Jerry, VM. La Fuyette, and Adeline. 


M. Fay. (rushing into her husband’s arms) Safe! Free! 

Fay. My wite! 

Adeline. (embracing Huger) Francis! 

Huger. Adeline! 

Jerry. Tol-de-rol-lol. What a pity it is that I hav’n’t a wife to make one in 
this hugging and bussing. Lord, Lord I’m so happy, I don’t know whether] 
stand on my head or my heels. La Fayette and my dear master tree, my sweet 
mistress here too. ‘Tol-de-rol. (capers about). 

Huger. Yes, now indeed am I happy; but how ineffable would be my feel. f 
ings, did I know that you felt the same transport. (to La Fuyette, taking him by 
the hand) ‘Though your body is unfettered; yet, to give utterance to the noble 
sentiments which inspire you, would be to speak an unknown language, and 
only subject you to the malignant smile of contempt: Come then to the 
country which your own noble deeds have gained for you ; to that land whose 
mountains ring with your name, and whose vallies smile with the plenty you 
have obtained for us; whose songs commemorate your atchievements; and 
whose maidens invoke Heavn’s blessings on your head. Come to America, f 
flowers shall strew your path, beauty shall shine on your progress, youthful f 
valour shall imitate you, childhood shall lisp your name, age shall wet your f 
hand with the tear of gratitude, while the fire ofaffection shall rekindle the spark 
almost extinguished in the veteran’s breast—Come, enjoy the reward of your 
toils, the rich banquet of feeling that tyrants cannot taste, the sincere, tlre un- 
affected, hearty tribute of a NarTION’s GRATITUDE.” 
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Geographical, Historical, and Statistical Repository. By Win. 
Darby. No. I. for September, 1824, p.p.72, Philadelphia. 


Turs is the first number of a monthly periodical to be devoted} 
to the truly useful and interesting subjects indicated in the title. 
We have perused it with care; and generally speaking with sat- 
isfaction. It furnishes sufficient evidence of Mr. Darby’s qual- 
ifications for the task he has undertaken. But, however well 
qualified, if, as we understand, he has no coadjutor, he will be 
obliged to bring great industry to its accomplishment; for he 
will find that the unaided production of seventy two pages oc- 
tavo, of original matter every month, together with correcting 
proofs, scolding printers, dunning subscribers, and all the other| 
vexatious etcetera of employments, attending the avocation of 
a proprietory editor of a periodical work, will be no tri- 
fling matter to encounter. The labour will be truly Herculean. 
We heartily wish him health, spirits, fortitude and energy, and’ 
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| we may add another useful particular, a large list of punctually 
» paying subscribers, to enable him to effect the promise he has 
held out, without flagging and without being annoyed by those 
- mortal enemies to all literary and philosophical exertions, head- 


aches, unpaid printers, critics, and blue devils. 

Seriously, however, this number of Mr. Darby’s work con- 
tains a great deal of interesting and useful information, particu- 
larly concerning the state of Pennsylvania, an excellent map of 
which is attached to it. We have every reliance on the general 
accuracy of Mr. Darby’s statements, but we have, noticed one 
mistake which itis incumbent on us to point out. It is in the 
i8th page concerning the relative situations of the Laurel Hill 
and the Chesnut Ridge, in the western part of the state. The 
Chesnut-Ridge is stated to be the next chain west of the Allega- 


ny, and the Laurel Hill is called the last westward chain of 


mountains in Pennsylvania. Now, every one who has travel- 
led over these mountains, nay, every one who has looked at their 


relative situations as laid down onthe most common maps, will 
see that this is an trror, as the Laurel Hill lies between the Al- 


egany Mountain and the Chesnut Ridge, the latter being the 
most western of the three, and also the most western moun- 
tainous chain in the state. This error, however, seems to have 
arisen only froma mistake in writing the names, and not from 
any real deficiency of knowledge on the part of Mr. Darby; for 
the whole description given of the Chesnut Ridge, applies ex- 
actly to the Laurel Hill, and what is said of the latter is equal- 
ly applicable to the former of these mountains. 

Mr. Darby’s style is plain and practical, and therefore well 
suited to the subjects on which it is employed. Occasionally, 
when the topic admits it, it is not deficient in dignity, and posses- 
ses an agreeable arrangement of the sentences ; and when em- 
ployed in reasoning, its clearness and precision are not the least 
of its recommendations. We extract a couple of pages as a spe- 
cimen. The author having given a tabular view of the extent of 
the territory and number of inhabitants of the Union, proceeds 
as follows. 


“ Turning our eye to a map of the United States, we behold the foregoing arer 


naturally subdivided into two great sections, separated by a wide system of 
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mountains. Taken in its utmost extent, the Atlantic slope onlv spreads over 
two hundred and sixty thousand square miles, ieaving in the connected interior 
basins of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi, or rather t!.at of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the prodigious extent of seven hundred and forty thousand square miles, The 
interior section, therefore, exceeds that along the Atlantic ocean as three to 
one nearly. If we advert to the immense excluded tracts, towards the Pacific, 
the comparative estimate we have made is very much too favourable to the At. 
lantic slope. 

“Tn the distribution of population, at the period of the last census, we have 
some most striking documents. The Atlantic states, east of Pennsylvania, in- 

clusive, contained 4,367,480 inhabitants. Western states, including those from 
the Canadian lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and west of the Appalachian moun. 
tains, had, at the same period, 2,233,767. ‘The states along the Atlantic ocean 
were peopled by the residue, 3 62,066, 

‘The elements of the respective masses present very interesting subjects of 
reflection to the philosopher and politician. Of the great mass of 6,601,247, 
found in the north-eastern states from Pennsylvania inclusive, and those of the 
west and south-west, only 370,000 were slaves; whilst of 2,233,767 inhabitants 
in the south-western Atlantic states, more than 1,160,000 were slaves. 

“The practical application of such data, may enable existing statesmen to avail 
themselves of present advantage, and prevent future evil. It is within the 
scope of the recollection of the middle aged part of the existing generation, 
when the basin ef the Mississippi was, with very partial exceptions, an howling 
waste, in 1820, more than two millions, and now, (1824,) no doubt, above two 
millions five hundred thousand people inhabit this | immense surface. In great 
part composed of free whites, and by the canals of New York connected by’ wa. 
ter communication with the north-eastern Atlantic states, a flood of congenerous 
population will pour south-west. It is not, however, the present but the future 
locality of population with which we are concerned..n this inquiry. I have 
shewn, that if only the area included in the organized states and territories is 
taken into the estimate, more than two-thirds of the productive soil ofthe Uni- 
ted States is in the basins of the Gulf of Mexico. 

‘ When in the State of Ohio, in the early part of this year, I ascertained, that 
the existing population exceeds seven hundred thousand, or above eighteen to 
the square mile. A general population equal to Ohio, over 740,000 square 
miles, would yield an aggregate of thirteen millions three hundred and twenty 
thousand. Hamilton county of Ohio, in 1820, contained seventy-nine to the 
square mile; such density of population on 740,000 square miles, would present 
a grand total of upwards of sixty millions. 

“« Let no man dare to trifle with experience. In 1790, the entire civilized inha- 
bitants on that part of the United States on the basins of the Canadian sea and 
Gulf of Mexico, amounted to about 100,000; in the subsequent ten vears, they 
increased to upwards of 500,000; and in 1810 exceeded one million, From 
1810 to 1820, this rapidly accumulating mass more than doubled. It is per- 
fectly safe toassume fifteen years as a period within which the inhabitants of the 
rezion we have been reviewing, will increase two-fold, Allowing two and a 
half millions for the prescnt, such ratio of accumulation would give, in 1870, 
twenty millions, or but little above twenty- seven to the square mile. We may 
therefore, without danger or presumption, assert, that before another half cen- 
tury has elapsed, an immense preponderance of population will be in the west. 
The mind swells with a momentous futurity. The rapidity of change deceives 
the senses, mocks the legislator, and outruns the geographer. States, cities, 
towns, and farms, rise before the astonished traveller. The moment is at hand 
when political power must follow physical force. A revolution in our domestic 
relations is gradually withdrawing the centre of wealth and moral force towards 
an interior region, where society must possess more attributes of cohesion than 
in any other region of equal extent on earth. 

“ It is only necessary to turn our eyes toa map of the United States, to trace 
the walls which enclose the population of the basin of the Mississippi and con- 
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iguous places, and confine them to two points of commercial egress. Nature, 
provided the overwhelming volume of the Mississippi, and the genius of one 
man has added another by artificial means. Unless other channels are opened, 
New York and New Orleans must be the emporia of the almost interminable re- 
gions of interior North America. In the formation of a great central line of 


canal improvement, when its moral, political, and fiscal benefits are taken into 
the estimate, difficulties ought to stimulate to action, and expense be disregard- 
| ed. Nations rush to wars of ambition, without calculating consequences; but 


when the most invaluable public works are proposed, every trivial expenditure 
isscrupulously examined.” 








HULL’S SURRENDER. 


A manuscript poem with the above title has been placed in 
our hands, with a request that we should notice it in our Mag- 


azine. Having in a moment of good nature, previous to peru- 
' sing it, promised to do so, we now perform that promise, 
although we regret that we cannot do it in terms very flattering 
to the production. The only thing for which we can praise it, 


is its patriotism, which is, indeed, genuine and zealous. This 


is, no doubt, a very commendable quality in any production ; 


but a poem requires something else to render it popular. ‘There 
are such things as accuracy and beauty of language, and force 
and propriety of thought, not to speak of the glowing and 
heart-moving fervours of genius, expected in a well written 


| poem, by, not the critics only, but even the most common read- 
ers, ‘now a days 3’ 
of man cannot supply a substitute that will atone for their ab- 


? and when these are not to be found, the art 


sence. With the aid of a copious charge of patriotism, a leg- 


islative debate or a Fourth of July Oration, may occasionally 
_ pass in a crowd, without them ; but with a poem the matter is 
§ totally different. It must have some other redeeming quality 
besides mere patriotism, however ardent, to save it from con- 
demnation. We are, therefore, sorry that we have not been 


able to discover any other good quality in the poem in question. 


It would have given us pleasure to have been able to speak well 
| of it, for to have an opportunity of being the first to recommend 


a work of merit to public favour, would be both gratifying to 
our pride, and congenial to our sense of duty. 
But since we cannot praise this poem, we shall refrain from 
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entering into a detail of its faults. It is not indeed a legitimate 
object of censure, not being yet before the public, and, there- 
fore, demanding no sacrifice of either time or money from any 
one. Had we entirely consuited our own feelings, we should 
have said nothing about it. Since, however, it has been thought 
right that we should say something, to justify what we have said, 
we shall lay a specimen of the poem before our readers ; and, 
in order to avoid the suspicion of having selected the worst por- 
tion, we shail take a passage from the commencement of the 
fourth canto now before us, which we believe to be neither the 
best nor the worst passage in it. 


** From Heaven’s full radiance blazing on the soul, 
The Muse descends--reluctant to control, 
‘fo sing of deeds reveal’d to mortal sight— 
The shock of armiesin convulsive fight. 


“ Mad War, with brazen jaws comes bellowing forth, 
And wraps in blood and fire, the suffering Earth. 
His voice of terror, breaks harsh-sounding, loud, 
Like thunder bursting from a midnight cloud. 
‘The monster, Death, bounds pale upon his rear; 
in dry bones, brandishing a crimson spear. 
Wide round the world, he drives his smoking car. 
And snufts the carnage through the land, afar. 


« Now, ere the convocated States proclaim’d 
The strife of arms, as late in Heaven was nam/’d, 
Wise Madison, foreboding the event, 

‘To Hull, of Michigan, a herald, sent, 

That he should stand in readiness to lead 
The army, north, and do the glorious deed— 
To strike at Malden with a rapid blow, 

And bring the Lion at his feet, to bow. 


“In the great fight, where Washington was first, 
Hull scour’d his battle-blade from ancient rust— 
From rumour, oft the President had heard 
The various darings of his youthful sword; 

Hence sprang the reason in the Statesman’s breast, 
To give him to perform the great behest. 


« Thus, while the war was brooding to explode, 
The King of Britain, in a royal mode, 
Instructed Brock—Tecumseh in his train, 
Rank’d high in honcur on the martial plan— 
At Sandwich to command and form defence, 
To Keep invasion of Columbians hence. 


« A sluggish river parts the threatening shores, — 
On this are Freedom’s—that, the tyrant’s powers.” 


To extract more of such pompous trash, would be taking toc 
great a liberty with the patience of our readers. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





TALES OF THE DRAMA. 
No. I. 


Tne favour with which Mr. Lamb’s ‘* Shakspeare’s Tales” 
have been received, led the writer of the following piece, to be- 
lieve that if some of the old plays collected by Mr. Dodsley, and 
the dramatic works of Beaumont and Fletcher, were, after his 
manner, formed into the same description of tales, they might 
not be considered as uninteresting, or devoid of amusement ; 
especially, as many of them, in his opinion, possess more origin- 
ality than some of even the immortal Bard of Avon’s. 

Under this impression, he has been induced to present to the 
reader the piece which follows as the commencement of a series 
of ** Talesof the Drama,”* founded on the above mentioned pro- 
ductions. In order to construct them in such a manner that they 
may appear as regular tales, he has been obliged frequently to 
have recourse to his own invention. Hence, such as have read 
the plays from which he has constructed them, will not be back- 
ward in noticing an occasional dissimularity of plot. 





THE BIRD IN A CAGE.* 


In old times there was a certain Duke of Mantua, who 
possessed an only daughter, a paragon of perfection, the pride 
of her father’s court, and the envy of her sex. She outvie! the 
loveliest flowret that blows. ‘The painter, the sculptor. an! the 
poet, employed their respective talents in celebrating her beauties. 
The pefections of her mind equalled the beauty of her frame. She 
was virtuous and amiable; and although bred up in all the * pride, 
pomp, and circumstance,’ of a luxurious court, silly affectation, 
invidious envy, and skulking deceit, vices, which too often are 
commensurate with females, were unknown to her. Citizens 
pointed her out as an example to their children, and grandees 
sighed as they contrasted her with their own daughters. The 
zephyrs of seventeen springs had fanned her cheek and her heart 
was as yet unassailed by the power of love ; when one evening 
she attended a masquerade given by one of the nobles, and there 
saw, for the first time, the young, gallant, gay Lord Philenzo ; 


* The Birdina Cage. Acomedie, as it hath been presented at the Phenix, 
in Drury Lane. ‘The author James Shirley, servant to her Majesty, London 
1633, 
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the handsomest and most polished man of his age. Whenever 
he turned she followed him with her eyes, which not unfr equent- 
ly would mect his. At such times, she would hang down her 
head, like a lilly after the rain, and a crimson glow would 
mantle on her cheek, which like the first blush of a vernal morn 
rendered her still more beautiful. 

The princess returned home with sensations she had never be- 
fore experienced. Philenzo on his part was struck with the prin- 
cess, and though he knew it was presumptuous in him to dare to 
think of marrying her, lie could not but believe, as he caught her 
glances, that he was not viewed by her with indifference, and 
he dared tolove. By the usual contrivances of lovers, he man- 
aged to obtain a stolen interview with her, confessed to her his 
passion, and discovered in return that he was beloved by the ob- 
ject of his adoration. Night after night, the lovers held sur- 
reptitious meetings, reiterating reciprocal vows of eternal fidelt- 
ty, and though they knew they were quaffing a bitter drug, yet 
like most lovers, they shunned not the cup, but drank with avidt- 
ty its ingredients. By some means their attachment became 
known to the Duke—probably by the information of one of the 
numerous court flies that are ever buzzing about royality. He 
however concealed from his daughter the secret which she fondly 
believed was only known to one, and interrupted not the meetings 
of the lovers. But it was not because he was indifferent about 
what he done or because he approved of her choice. He was as 
eccentric in his punishments, as he was proud and trascible in 
his disposition. He commanded a most magnificent mansion 
to be built in as short a time asit could pessibly be done. The 
best architects, artists, and workmen, in Mantua, and the adja- 
cent cities, were employed, who worked night and day ; and in 
avery short time from its commencement it was completed. 
Mantua never ge beheld such a building. There were sa- 
loons with superb galeries supported by beautiful columns. of 
porphyry and variegated marble: extensive rooms, magnificent 
Chambers, and sumptuous apartments. ‘The gardens attached 
to the building were laid out in the aki ional manner imagi- 
nable, and the rairest and most beautiful flowers and plants were 
there transplanted. The whole was circummured and moated. 
For what it could be intended was the conjecture of all Mantua. 
Politicians surmised that it was intended as a retreat for the Du- 
cal family in case of an incursion ef an enemy, and predicted 
war. Some thought one thing and some another, but all were 
equally wrong. Never was such a time known among the wo- 
men; they were actually half dead with surmises, and it is said 
that one old maid, unable to bear up against the lingering agonies 
of curiosity, actually expired. Almost a total stagnation of bu- 
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- siness took place; no conversation was heard, but about the 
» new edifice and for what it was intended:—plebeans and partri- 
cians alike wondered and speculated. 


Three days after the completion of the mansion, the Duke 
published an edict, banishing Lord Philenzo from his dominions 


— and prohibiting his return on pain of death. After disclosing to 
his daughter his knowledge of her love, he led herto the mansion 


he had ordered to be built. and thus addressed her. ‘* Eugenia, 
this palace must be your abode until we can find a suitor to match 
your birth and virtues, for remember, you have no blood to mix 
with any beneath a prince. You must forget you ever loved 
Philenzo, whom we have banished for his bold insolence in da- 
ring to think of you. To keep off vain soliciting and violence, 
did we build for you this edifice, where you must wait until 
the prince of Florence, or some one of royal blood, shall ask 
your hand. ‘Chis will not seem restraint when i tell you that 
all the delights my crown can purchase are at your command ; 
and every day shall bring you in fresh rarieties. We will not 
limit your companions ; choose what Mantuan beauties you can 
most delight in. and they shall serve you. Sometimes we will 
visit you, but from all men’s eyes except our own, you must be 
concealed.” 

With humid eyes, the timid princess replied: ‘* Father, I ever 
was obedient; I dare not oppose your will, but to yield to it will 
make me miserable. It is my misfortune to be born so great. 
Why was [not born a lowly cottager ? I could then enjoy my- 
self as it might best please my fancy. while the condition of a 
princess inakes me a prisoner. But T must obey, should death 
be the issue, and surely it is almost death to be parted from 
him whose image ldo and ever shall wear on my heart. Father, 
my soul is full of grateful duty ; do with me as you please.” 
The Duke pressed his daughter to his bosom, and then bade 
her select from her attendants such ladies as she would take 
with her. It was a difficult matter for Eugenia to find any 
willing to accompany her to her retreat, “ ‘They had,” they 
said, **no notion of being so imprisoned up from the sight and 
company of men, and would not follow her.”? Truly it was 
very hard. The Duke finding that willingly the ladies would 
not follow his daughter, commanded them to attend her. Ear- 
nestly did they pray to be allowed one man in their confinement, 
or even a little page, but the Duke was peremptory ; and the 
princess with the disconsolate fair one, entered the prison. “ In 
her restraint,” said the Duke, as he saw his daughter enter the 
edifice, “TL bury all my fears of her dishonouring my name. If 
will send her picture by my commissioners, to the different 
courts of Europe, and soon my court will be crowded with 
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princely suitors for her hand.” Here a meanly dressed, rough 
looking person addressed the Duke. ‘*Save you mighty 
prince.””—‘* How now, what fellow’s this ?”’ returned the Duke. 
‘¢ Duke, I have a humour to do something to make me the won- 
der of Mantua,” cried the fellow, ‘* nothing comes amiss to me, 
let me have but money enough, and my life to a cheese-paring, 
I’ll enter this strong-hold of yours, and converse with your 
daughter.”? Astonished at his insolence, the courtiers wished 
the Duke to have him punished. But he replied, ‘it was good 
mirth to him.” “ Let me have money enough,” continued the 
fellow, ‘‘ and [ will do any thing. Divine ‘Toney! the soul of 
all things sublunary ! What law yers tongue will not be tipt with 
gold? I adore money ; it comes near the nature of a spirit, for 
it is so subtle it can escape into a crany, be present at the most 
inward counsels, and betray them. Money! it opens locks, draws 
curtains, buys wit, sells honesty, keeps courts, fights quar- 
rels, and converts churches into theatres. What will it not do?” 

‘¢ Who, and what are you that speak so boldly?—from whence 
do youcome?” “IT am of no country; I was born at sea in a tem- 
pest, as I’ve been told—my name is Roliardo.”’ “ Roliardo,”’ said 
the Duke ‘‘ we will not have thee punished for thy insolence ; but 
mark, sirrah, we will task thy powers. Make it appear with 
all thy art, that thou canst gain access tomy daughter, and that 
all the expenses we have gone into was useless in concealing her 
from the eyes of men, and we pass our princely word that our 
daughter’s hand with a kingly portion shall be yours. A month 
we will give you to accomplish your purpose, boaster; but if you 
fail, your life shall be the reward of your temerity. Money you 
shall have to the extent of our fiscal.”?  * Agreed, * returned 
Rolliardo, ‘* I have a month good, let me have fair play and 
money enough, and if I do not more than is expected, let my head 
be too heavy for my shoulders.”” ‘* Yes. well we shall know by 
this the fidelity of those we trust—attend us.” So saying the Duke 
with his attendants retired, all confident that to gain access to 
the princess was impossible, and that Rolliardo’s life would ter- 
minate at the end of the month. 

Never was a person the object of such general wonder and 
attention as was Rolliardo, to the inhabitants of Mantua. 
Whenever he walked, every window was glazed with eyes, as if 
some mighty potentate were passing, in all the magnificence of 
royal grandeur; and shouts and acclamations filled the air at 
every step he took ; grandees gave way as he passed, and sought 
to kiss his hand ; while all endeavoured to show their respect to 
him in the way they thought most likely to command his atten- 
tion. The knowledge of his having command of the Duke’s trea- 
sury, brought around him swarms of those insects, who live by 
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ba 
banqueting on rich men’s blood. One sent him a rare ruby, ano- 
ther a large and magnificent diamond, a third a carcanet ; one 
this, and the other that, but all giving in the hope to put out their 
presents to usury; like juggling politicians who assist a par- 
ticular candidate for a public office, in the belief that their 
consideration for his concerns, will be returned with precious 
interest. 

The first essay Rolliardo made to gain access to the princess, 
was by attempting to bribe one of the guards of the edifice, 
where she was confined. He offered to hima diamond ofa size so 
large and brilliant in its appearance, that it might have made a 
Persian stagger in his faith, causing him to pay more adoration 
toits light, than tothe sun’s beams, with a promise to obtain for 
him whatever else he might desire ; if but for a minute, he would 
consent to permit him to have admission to her. The guard was 
honest, and a saint might as soon have been bribed as him; and 
he rejected Rolliardo’s offer with contempt. Rolliardo was not 
a little amazed to find such incorruptable integrity ; he did not 
however, feel lesss sanguine of success, and laughed heartily at 
those who ridiculed him on his failure. He next attempted to 
pass the guards in the disguise of a female, but as might be ex- 
pected, he soon betrayed himself. 

‘Twenty eight days of the month had expired, and Rolliardo 
was no nearer the accomplishment of his design than when he 
first commenced, but, two days more were his, and he did not 
despair of succeeding in his enterprise. before the termination 
of them. The duke meeting with Rolliardo took occasion to 
rail at him: ** Look to your head, sirrah,’? said he, ** but two 
days now are yours. Give me but gold, thou said, and kings 
daughters, though locked in towers of brass, would not bar me 
from them. Out upon thee for a cozening rogue, thy head 
sits loosely. Hearkee, knave, think not to shield thyself from 
us by flight from the city; the river that environs it on three 
parts isevery where guarded, and the wall which makes safe a 
fourth, is strictly attended by men more watchful than dra- 
gons 3 if thou canst escape. thou hast our pardon.” 

To which Rolliardo nothing daunted, replied, ‘* Jeer on Duke; 
you have my permission to do so, but be not too sure of count- 
ing on my life, neither fear for my escape. I will come before 
sun-set to-morrow, and either with willing heart pay you my 
lead, or claim your daughter as my bride. You may think, 
Duke, L do repent me of ny enterprise. No; that for which I 
am your laughter is my chief glory; in aiming after the prin- 
cess Eugenia, my memory after death will receive more honour, 
than any here when they shall be as low. Duke, and gentle- 
men, I take my leave. Pl invite you all soon to come and see my 
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head cut off, ha! ha!” So saying, he retired. leaving the Duke 
and his retinue to determine whether he most deserved punish- 
ment for his impudent daring, or admiration for his contempt of 
life. 

Rolliardo’s last day was ushered in by a bright sun, and a 
clear unclouded sky; perhaps a feeling of regret crossed his 



































mind as he beheld the glorious fountain of light and heat rising ao 
majestically in the orient sky. ‘To day I die.’”’ he exclaimed, ling 
as with rather a melancholy eye, he glanced at the scene around hitel 
him, ** to day I die,** he murmured, and dropping his head be- ‘four 
tween his clenched fists, was soon absorbed in a reverie. ‘If Lose 
Tam to die,” thought he, ** I will make a glorious blaze in death, amie 
I will do something that will perpetuate my memory for ages.” hers 
He bethought him af building a college—a church—an hospital— lols | 


a convent—but these were rejected as his glass had but few sands 
to run, and he could not live to see them accomplished: Something 
mustit be that he might see performed before he gave himself into 
the hands of the executioner. At length a thought came across him 
as novel in itself as it was honourable to his benevolence and 
many 3 ; it was to liberate all those confined in jail for debt. 

*DVildo it 3°’ cried he, starting to his feet in ecstacy ; ‘the world 

wants such a precedent, and it will be an act that will perpetuate 
my name with honour to the latest ages. I will be sure of the 
prayers of the good [ liberate, and perhaps some of them will 
moisten the green turf upon the criminal’s grave, with the warm 
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tear of gratitude, more honourable to me will be that one tri- Nevit 
butary tear that wets the clod that lies on my cold breast. than F foog 
all the proud aiausoleums and cenotaphs that could be erected to P yoy 
mv memory.” “she 


‘Thus resolved, he drained the Duke’s exchequer; and before 
the sun had reached his meridian altitude, the shouts of the en- 
franchised rent the air, and prayers and blessings on their bene- 
factor, rose ‘thick robb’d’’ to heaven. 

We will leave Rolliardo for atime, presuming that some of 
our readers are disposed to inquire how the incarcerated females 
employed their hours, and will hazard the risk of incurring the 
displeasure of others for verbosity, by endeavouring to gratify | 
this laudable curiosity. Eugenia, sweet, lovely Eugenia, pined | 
and drooped, as the poor turtle dove when ravished from its | 
mate, doth groan away her life in widowed solitude. The splen- 
dour of the prison seemed only to add to her miseries, and she 
was Inade more wretched, by receiving from her father a por- 
trait of the Prince of Florence, with an injunction that she must | 
took upon the original as her destined husband. As for her 
companions, poor souls! the greatest deprivation they feit, was | 
the loss of the sight of men, and of the power of teasing them. | 
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«Oh, liberty, liberty !”? exclaimed one of them one day, “are all 
‘the Roman spirits extinct! is there no Brutus in nature to deliv 
er poor distressed damsels from captivity??? ** Since,”’ said an- 
vother, ** we are not allowed to behold the face of man, and there 
isne probability of our enlargement, let us be merry and despise 
cour sufferings, laugh, tell tales, sing, dance, any thing to cozen 
“melancholy.” ** Pshaw!”’ struck ina third, ** we have done so 
already, but none of us is a whit more contented with this an- 
chorite life; why, if it was not for the pleasure | enjoy in dwel- 
jing upon the many times L have fooled the men, I should abso- 
lutely run distracted.”” **I have it! L have it!’ exclaimed a 
fourth, who during the above dialogue, bad been reclining in 
pensive thoughtfulnesss on acouch, ** we will play some pretty 
comic story, some laughable interlude, to square with our num- 
hers; each of us will alternately enact the character of a man ; 
oh, it will be delightful! They were all charmed with this new 
scheme for killing time, and blamed their dull heads for not 
‘thinking of it sooner. ‘The piece was selected, but the distribu- 
tion of the parts was not so amicably adjusted, because all of 
the fair actresses were anxious to wear the breeches. How- 
ever, by drawing lots for the male dramatis persone, it was set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all. Choosing a manager from among 
‘the corps, they were enabled to produce a petit comedy each 
oday. As this new amusement required much exertion; both of 
mind and body, it scarcely left them an idle moment ; so the 
hours flew rapidly, not tosay cheerfully along. Eugenia did not 
participate in the gaities of her companions ; for so far was their 
devity from cheering her drooping spirits, that itonly seemed to 
feed her melancholy. [tis true that sometimes a witty sally 
would elicit a smile from her, but it was of such a sort, as if 
she ** mock’d herself and 


a 





scorn’d her spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing.” 


Pale as the lily when the cold moon beam rests upon it, sad and 
silent, she awaited with calmness the approach of death, for 
the corroding worm of blighted hope teld her that the icy mon- 
‘bler was nigh. She felt no terror at the idea of her dissolution, 
dor she had heaven in view ; and often, as a solace to her, when 
der reflections were most bitter, she would exclaim. with her 





yumid blue eyes raised upwards, and pointing with her slender 


- almost transparent finger, to the elysian abodes, * there, 
and there only can L be happy.” 


| With the readers permission, we shall introduce Roliardo a- 


Fain to notice. The sun was riding fast down the west, when the 
Puke and his retinue assembled in the council chamber, to wait 
the coming of Rolliardo. The room was filled by thousands of 
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spectators, collected there by the novelty of the occasion, whof j of; 
as they beheld the powerful king ofday disappear without bring. 


ing the object of their curiosity, feared they might be disappoint- aod 
ed in beholding a sight, whic h would not have its prototy pe inf at. 
the annals of Mantua. The last sun’s ray was lingering in the... 
oriental horizon when a trumpet was sounded. Every neck wash ‘i 
on the stretch. and amidst a buzzing of voices Rolliardo rushed> (, 4, 
in, and presenting himself before the Duke's throne, cried out: 4, 
‘¢ Duke, [ come to give up my accounts, and reckon with you. f on 
Tam here to free myself from my engagement, and claim your ,,; 


daughter.’ ** Presumtuous slave, dare”’ ‘¢ You think If 2, y 
am a lost man,” said Rolliardo, interrupting the Duke, * and 
all of you here gathered together, are waiting to see me beg,> ie; 
cringe, and pray most miserably for life, but I can laugh at 
you all; you are deceived. Here, before you all, [I demand fot] 
protection of my person, and the fulfilment of his promise; for 
I do solemnly aver, that [ have had access unto the fair Eugenia? «. ¢ 
and discoursed with her.” For some minutes a hum of amaze- 

ment was heard round the hall. The Duke for a time appearedf 4. y 
almost petrified ; at length his face changed to a dark purple ¢, 
hue, every muscle was trembling with passion, big drops olf 
sweat stood on his quivering flesh, and the blue veins on hisf ;, , 
forehead, and on his temples, were dilated almost to bursting,» | 
and hiseyes seemed almost to emit fire, as, with a loud voice hep 
vociferated: ‘* Wretch! thou hast profaned a name, in doingh 
which, the pity we did feel for you is quite destroyed. We did 
intend to have required thy existence, that not a second’s time 
should have interlapsed between thy life and the execution of our 
sentence; but now, audacious liar, thy soul shall tremble between 
life and death for days, in torments of the most horrible kind. 
Seize upon him, and bear him away to instant execution.” 

The myrmidons of the Duke were about to obey his orders, 
when Rolliardo broke from their grasps, crying out: ‘ Hold) 4, 
take off your hands! witness he breaks his royal faith. Before. 
heaven, I swear [ have been with the princess, but here is more, ;;, 
positive evidence (handing him a slip of paper). Are not}; 
those characters your daughters?” The Duke seized the paper; isai 


but no sooner had he looked on it than the colour of his face gavel ty. 
way to the ashy hue of a shrouded corse ; his blue lips became | Ye 


convulsed, and his eyes rolled in their sockets like the eyes of aj 5), 
demoniac. ** Twill not believe it,” he exclaimed, that Eugenia), 
would have defiled herself to write these words: 
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* It is unjust to Jet Rolliardo die, 


Unless Eugenia bear him company.” . sid 


It is alla counterfeit. We will soon confound thee, minion. & 
What ho! Peronotto! speed you for our daughter, and bring het’ 
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ho} jcfore us immediately,”’ continued the Duke, addressing one vef 
'S" BP his officers, ** aw ay—begone!”” ‘If LT speak not true,” said Rolli- 
nt Fi par lo, ‘* let my head be made a mark for carrion birds to peck 
InP at.’ ‘And if thou dost,” cried the irracible Duke, “ may 


the J pestience shed her deadly dews upon thee!” Eugenia soon af- 
‘ast ier appeared. Say Eugenia,” said her father addressing her, 
red + ‘6 dees not this ruffian belie thee, when he says that these lines 
ut:F were written by thy own hand?”’? She replied not, but hung her 
a head like the vernal floweret loaded with dew. ‘* Answer me 


ap git.’ stamping his foot with rage, “ nay, tremble not, sweet.” 
cP S Ves,” fe ‘ebly articulated the princess. “1 do own them for my 
own, and I pray you do not Jet my duty suffer misconstruction 
if I beg your blessing ; and oh, shieid him from danger who is 
more dear to me than life.” « Eugenia dost thou wish to kill thy 
rad father! This—this man is no match for thee. Who is he? What is 
tort he? How gained he access to thee?” rapidly demanded the Duke. 
"as «Oh, father, temper your passion.’ “+ Ho, there! bring hither 
Ze") vour instruments of tortuue, to extort confession from this man.” 
rede << You shall not have need.” cried Rolliardo: « I will of my own 
PER tree will inform you. Among those whom I liberated from 
3 of “prison was one Bonamico, a shrewd, cunning knave, who prior 
hist »to his imprisonment had gained his livelihood by imposing upon 
NSF the credulity of the inhabitants of Mantua. reporting himself a 
> hey conjuror. Grateful for his emancipation, he came to me, and 
MNS promised, either to preserve my life, or perish with me. Dis- 
ditt cuised as a foreigner he presented himself before you with a 
AMER cage in which I was concealed, filled with various species of 
OUND birds, of the rairest and most valuable kind. You admired the 
yeen songsters, and believing they would be an acceptable present to 
indy your daughter, you purchased and sent them to her. Need I 
add by this scheme [I gained access to her.”? ‘* Be dumb,” ex- 
ers, claimed the Duke: ‘+L dare not hear—you have pronounced your 
old doom? * You will not forfeit your word, father—you surely 
will not harm him; rather than see one drop of blood forced from 
chim T will die myself”? «So thou hast forgotten already the 
Lor d Philenzo, thy love for him was all pretence then.” ** No,’ 
PENT said Roliardo. kneeling before the Duke, * unalterable is her 
Save jlove, her fidelity unshaken. Behold in me the Lord Philenzo.”’ 
ameriYes. reader, it was no other than he. ‘* Ha!”? burst forth the 
of a Duke in wild joy, then [have thee. © Our orders were that thou 
ent} houlds’t not return on pain of death, now thy second exile shall 
ibe ineternity. Had we ordered thy execution before, it would 
Have been thought tyranny, but now we have justice on our 
side. "Take him “to the block.” ** Be it so,” lead me to my fate, 
nion} cried Rolliarco, with firmness. ‘It is my chief glory ‘to die 
e hear her, withous whom life were but adesert. T merely did make 
= Vor. Il.—No. xt. a4 
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the attempt that as I could not live I might as well die for Kuge- 
nia.” Earnestly did-the princess plead for the life of Philenzo, F 
but in vain; her father was inexorable; he was determined tof 
punish the audacity of Rolliardo by executing him as Philenzo: 
Evgenia followed her lover to execution. 

The Duke was not totally without humanity ; few had occa- 
sion to murmur against his distribution of justice ; but his pride 
knew no bounds, and be thought his dishonour was commen- 
surate with his daughter’s love for Philenzo. Every circuni-f 
stance that bad occurred, instead of allaying wrath, seem- 
ed only to be adding fuel to the flame, causing it to burn with 
more intensity. But passion cannot long exist without excite- 
ment, and after the object of his wrath had been led to execu- 
tion, it gave way to the return of reason, and the cruelty of hisp 
conduct to his daughter, and the injustice of his treatment. to 
Rolliardo, came with full force upon him. The existence of 
Eugenia was so closely interwoven with his, that he felt her 
wretchedness would only be a prelude to his own:—as his daugh- 
ter lived so be would live. Elis reflections soon brought on 
him anguish of mind as acute as his wrath before was violent, 
The scorpion sting of remorse rankled in his bosom, and in af 
state of feeling betwixt life and death, fearing his repentance, 

came too late, he cried out to his attendants, Me Run, run with 
the haste thou wouldst preserve our life, and stay the execution. 
Twill not have one drop of blood fall from Philenzo for myp 





Dukedom,—fiy. proclaim our pardon, and bring him to us.’ 
The messenger hastened from his presence, but soon returned : 
with terror tn his looks, exclaiming: ** It is too late, your grace! 
Philenzo’s dead already. He save nd the executioner the trouble; 
the general voice is that he poisoned himself.’”? ** Poisoned,’) 
exclaimed the Duke in agony, ** When’—how ?—the circumstan 
ces??” ** He had no sooner parted from Eugenia,” said the mes: 
senger, ‘*and w as prepar ing for the bloc k. than he fell dead or 
the ‘scaffol d, and’—The Duke heard no more, a film came ove 
his eyes, he staggered and fell extended on the floor, When he 
revived, his daughter was kneeling beside him, and laving his” 
face with her hot tears! **Oh, do not weep for me, Eugenia. 
but curse me.” cried the repentant old man, “Iam not worthy 
of such a child as thou art. L only know how to break hearts. 
LT have killed your Philenzo. Had he lived, my daughter, he 
had been thine. Oh. cruel fate! that the minute should taki 
him hence wherein I did first repent me of my cruelty, an 
had resolved to have given him to thee.” ** Do not let that griev 
thee, father.” said the delighted Eugenia, her countenance bright 
ening with the sun-shine of joy. Philenzo is not dead.’? ++ No 
dead!’ cried the astonished Duke : © Surely, child, you would n’ 
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mock me!”? “7 did speak true, my father, Philenzo is not dead, 
but was made by virtue of an opiate which he swallowed bedéore 
we parted, to appear so. It was [ that procured the draught to 
prevent his suffering, intending that L or some one in whom I 
could confide my secret, by begging his body for burial. might 
preserve him from being destroyed by your anger.” ** L hear. vet 
doubt,’ cried the Duke. ** Ob. show me where he is, that my 
eyes may travel over his living form, and greet him as my son.’’ 
With transport Eugenia conducted her father to an anti-chain- 
ber where was her lover. 

We shall not describe the scene that followed; let it suffice to 
gay that Eugenia and Philenzo were shortly after united. On 
the day of the marriage. a pardon was proclaimed to all offend- 
ers, and a holliday of three days, during which time nothing 
but mirth, rejoicings, and merry-makings were heard through- 
out all Mantua. 

** * The poets of the time sang the story of the Bird ina 
Cage, in their most ravishing numbers: artists painted their 
finest subjects from it, and soft-haired virgins forgetting all 
their legends and love tales, made it their only theme. 


KE. Rt. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


By the restrictions onthe liberty of the press in France. all 
journals have become official: accordingly all attacks on En- 
gland, and other countries, proceed from the government alone. 

The streets of Paris, with some few exceptions, are narrow, 
dirty, and dangerous. The Seine is but little better than a dirty 
ditch. The gardens and parks are in an unnatural. and there- 
fore a bad taste. ‘There are no small birds, for want of hedges. 

The summer and winter riding-schools of the Prince de 
Conde far exceed any conception of equestrian magnificence. 

England is a beautiful miniature. France is a full length por- 
trait. Inthe former, the mountains. the hills, and dales. the 
vale and the champaigne country, exhibit small but beautiful 
features. In the latter, they are extended into vastness and 
grandeur.—In England, a beautiful prospect is intercepted by a 
fence or a grove. In France, there is no hedge to hinder the. 
view ; and the trees which adorn the road are so thinly and so 
regularly scattered, that you can see the whole sylvan scenery 
hetween their bolls. 

















AN ELEGY, 


Occasioned by the story of two unfortunate lovers. 


BY DR. WHENRY. 


Why nightly in the wilds of yonder vale, 
Does mournful Exca stray to weep and wail? 
Why there the arching yew’s dark shade below, 
Vents she her soul in bitterness of wo ? 


Tis there G: eNanvacn’s* maidens grieve to tell, 
Among the loneliest thickets of the dell, 
The but, where youthful Ronan» dwelt, is seen, 
And his untimely grave forever green. 
Warm with a virtuous flame for her he burn’d, 
And warmly she his virtuous flame return’d; 
Nature had formed them for each others arms, 
With equal passion and with equal charms. 
But her proud sire’s commands their bliss oppose, 
And doom his only child to all her woes. 


Hark! as she wanders o’er the lonely plain, 

She sadly pours a melancholy strain 
“Ah! cruel father! cruel to thy child, 

On thy stern soul compassion never smiled. 

Lo! in that grave adorned with many a flower, 

Lies the dexr victim of thy pride and power! 

Look there, and think—but, ah! thou’lt think too late’ 
Say. couldst thou now forgive his wealthless state !— 
Think of thy barbarous pride that on me laid 

Those stern commands, alas! too well obey’d! 


*‘ Why did I not, ye love-lorn spirits, tell, 
Ere yet my Ronarp gave his last farewell, 
When deep those heart-corroding sighs he drew, 
Which piere'd my soul at our last interview; 
When low he begg d, imploring me to go 
To some far distant cot concealed from wo; 
Why did I notall other claims dismiss, 

And make my love and Ronarp all my bliss‘ 
Though poor and outcast, yet with him to roam, 
Had sure been bliss, his bosom all my home! 


“ As I refus’d, oh! Heavens, the look he sent | 
Melting and wild, my very soul it rent. 

Oh! how my inmost w ishes beat to yield, 
But still my lips each struggling wish conceal’d, 
For coward terror of a father’s law, 
Kept pity, love, and gratitude in awe ' 


* Glenarvah is the name of a small romantic valley, near Cushindall, 
county of Antrim. 
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© Adieu! he sigh’d; and tothis desert fled, 
Despair the sole companion of his shed,— 
* T'was thep triumphant love assumed the sway, 7 
And spite of threats I dared to disobey. 
°Twas then, dear youth, could I have found thee here, 
Adieu the father’s power, the daughter’s fear! 
J strayed o’er the hills and vallies far remote, 
But none could tell me of the youth I sought; 
rill here, too late, my weary steps were led, 
free here, alas! L tound—I found him dead! 


“Ah! let the tend'rest feelings of the fair, 
Jf warm’d by love, and fated to despair, 
Reveal my bursting agony of mind, 

When to the closing earth he was assigned ' 
Departed shades! of hapless lovers, say, 

For ye with kindred grief beheld that day ; 

Ye felt the pang that did my bosom tear, 

When the sad mourners raised his solemn bier: 
Ye heard the groan my sinking spirit gave, 
When the last turf was laid upon his grave,— 
Why did not vengeance end the bitter smart, 
And strike the friendly poinard to my heart : 


“ Wy dol live, ye righteous powers above ! 
When he whom most I lov’d, died for mv love / 
Why broken-hearted live, lamenting still, 

My curs’d submission to a father’s will; 
And here, beneath this yew tree, all torlorn 
The victim of that curs’d submission mourn. 


“ Dear victim shade ! forever hovering nigh,— 
Yes; now Isee thee beckoning me to dic! 
I come! I come! my sorrows swift prepare 
This soul for death that longs to meet thee there! 
Soon shall the mournful swains that pass this way, 
Sigh o’er our common grave and read the lay:— 
‘On this green turf two faithful lovers died, 
The blameless martyrs of paternal pride.’ ” 
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STANZAS. 


I saw the gray moss-stone that hung 
Rent by the storm in twain,— 

And wild-vine from the crevice sprung. 
And bound it up again. 


So when the storm of sorrow brings 
The blighted,—broken heart, 
Devotion from the ruin springs 
And heals the wounded part. 
WIATOR. 
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fo General La Fayette, on visiting the United States, in 1824. 





POETRY. 


\N ODE 


BY DR. WHENRY. 


Welcome great chieftain! Freedom’s boast, 
To Freedom’s sacred land; 
Welcome to an admiring host 
Whose grateful hearts expand 
With joy to hail the warrior brave, 
Whose arm was boldly stretch d to save 
Their country in her darkest hour, 
When shrinking from the oppressor’s power, 
She mourned the ruthless fate which seemed to say, 
** Thy freedom svon expires, crush’d in its natal day.’ 


Thy heart was gallant, young and warm, 
Thy sword was prompt and true ; 
And midst the battle’s loud alarm, 
Thy conq’ring banners flew. 
Twas freedom’s cause thy soul inspir’d, 
*Twas holy zeal thy bosom fir’d, 
When strong thy generous wrath arose, 
And rush’d with ruin on our foes. 
How bright the glory thenthy valour won, 
A nation’s gratitude, the love of Washington / 


That sacred name, what thoughts of pride 
Does it not yield to the, 
Whene’er thou think’st how side by side 
Ye won our liberty ? 
For us, we never shall forget 
‘To whom we owe that mighty debt! 
And join’d with Azs immortal name, 
Thine, living on the rolls of fame, 
through every age, admired and lov’d shall flow, 
And teach each generous heart with patriot warmth to glow. 


Then welcome tothe honours now 
Our grateful hearts prepare ; 
The wreath to decorate thy hrgw 
Is braided by the fair ; 
And bards have waked each tuneful shell, 
‘To bid the songs of triumph swell; 
Ten thousand thousand hearts beat high, 
Throughout this land of liberty, 
Po teil the listn’ng world with loud acclaim, 
rhe glorv that is due to Fayette’s honour’d name 
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ODE TO LA FAYETTE, - 


Written at the request of the Printers of Philadelphia. 
By James N. Barker, Esa. 


Dare mortal strain 

Mingle with notes, that from the choir above, 
Attuned to the harmonious spheres, 
The greatly good man ever hears! 

Supporting him in danger, want, and pain, 
Such, Fayette, as o’er the wave 
Bade thee haste our land to save, 
Though rega] mandates barr’d the way 
And weeping beauty woo’d thy stay— 


Such as burst o’er you when, in riper age, 
* Gainst tyrant king, or tyrant multi‘ude, 
Alike in fearless purity you stood, 
Ready the patriot war with despot power to wage, 
(r shield the crownless king from the fell murderer’s rage. 
Such as through dreary Olmutz softly stealing, 
Shed on thy dungeon-bed, peace and repose, 
Celestial visions to thy soul revealing, 
And calming e’en thy saint-like partner’s woes— 


if with these notes from Heav’n, 
Of earth may be commingled aught,— 
Not to the daring bard is giv’n, 
Within the range of sound or thought, 
In music’s or in poesy’s happiest dream, 
To seize the inspir’d lay, matching the glorious theme 


Thy praise issung by a NATION’S voice, 
A RESCUED COUNTRY hymns thy name ; 
A WORLD that thou hast made rejoice, 
Rejoices in thy fame. 


Ilark! o’er the mountain land and lake, 
Yo the peal that rolls on high! 

Tis a grateful PEOPLE’S lips awake 
Those sounds that rend the sky. 


‘O welcome,” they cry, “ to the land of the free. 
To the scene of thy youthful glory ! 
Where the deeds of the Champion of Liberty, 
Shall live in deathless story ! 


And around where’er thou turn’st thine eyes, 
Shall the smiles of freedom meet thee ; 
And wher’er thou mov’st beneath our skies, 
Shall the thanks of millions greet thee. 


Beauty for thee the crown shall wreathe, 
Young innocence caress thee, 

The pious their pray’r for thee shall breathe. 
And each aged sire shall bless thee 
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Thy course through the land shall a triumph be, 
Such as conqueror ne’er attended ; 

For the gloriesthat shall be shower’d on thee, 
With no tear of grief shall be blended. 


in the halls where our Sages seal’d their vow, 
Their spirits shall hover o’er thee ; 

While their free-born sons, who could never bow 
To Kings, shall bend before thee. 


Thou shalt tread the fields where our warriors have trod, 


W hen the dint of battle tried thee: 
And fresher shall bloom the sacred sod, 
O’er the heroes that stood beside thee. 


Again thou shalt stand at the fatal Jord, 
Where thou poured’st the red libation, 
And invok’d, with thy bieed and thy lifted sword, 
Vhe Guardian God of the nation. 


Again shalt thou be where the fight was won, 
Where the foe’s death-blow was given; 

While the s:ade ofour sainted WAS HING TON 
Shallsmile on thee from Heaven. 


Then —— FAYETTE, to the land of the free, 
Po the scene of thy youthful glory ; 
Where the deeds of the Champion of Libe rty, 
Shall live in deathless story.” 


Such are the strains, 
That o’er our vast expansive plains, 
O’er inland se: and mighty flood, 
Through the scarce man-trodden wood, 
Mingling with the gush of fountains, 
Echoed from the rocks, the mountains 
. Such the sounds that load the gale, 
From city, hamlet, height and vale, 
The choral song ot lov e and ibe rty, 
Ten million freemen raise, god- tike Fayette, to thee! 
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THE HARP 


A harp hung ona willow tree, 
Whose chords were cut away, 

“Pwas strung again to minstrelsy, 
But breath’ d its own decay, 


So hearts when earliest love has flown, 
May love on earth again, 

But lost is alltheir former tone, 
Ichoes alone remain VIATOR 
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ECHO. 


Jude latet sylvis; nullogue in monte videtur : 
Omnibus auditur. Socius est, qui vivit in illa. OvIn. 


When wild the lark at day-break sings, 
And homeward to the orient tends; 
And when the evening moon ascends 

And twilight spreads her shadowing wings, 

Far distant,—o’er the quivering strings 
Of Echo’s melancholy shell, 

Alone inher sad mountain.cell, 

Her unseen hand the maiden flings. 


Heart-broken, to the passing gale, 
She sadly sings the plaintive song 
Of love grown cold—and shame—and wrong— 
And hope, whose lamp was dim and pale; 
And when glad sounds are in the vale, 
Of hurried shout and breathing horn; 
Her voice of mirthis wild and lorn— 
The harp responds but sorrow’s wail. 


As softly to the wandering wind, 
The lute breathes low at even-tide, 
So in the hour of youth and pride, 
The heart in beauty’s breast enshrin’d, 
Whose chords the flowers of hope have twin’d, 
Vibrates in music to the touch 
Of love, that smiles and blights so much, 
And leaves a wither’d rose behind. 


And woman loves through smiles and tears, 
Till love is grief, and joy grows pain; 
And when the blight of cold disdain, 

And care, and sorrow, and dark fears, 

Have fallen upon her tender years, 

The broken spirit turns from earth, 
Hope points to a ceiestial birth, 


And lights, and purifies, and cheers. 
VIATOR. 
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Decasioned by reading that the Heart of Byron wasto remain in Greece. 
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BY JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMPHREYS. 


O curnisn that relic, proud land of the free! 

And his spirit triumphant shall linger with thee; 
Methinks that young heart should never grow cold, 
While it dwells with the sons of the heroes of old 


Vor. IL—No. xt. 55 

















POETRY. 


Oh no! it will throb witha kindred emotion, 

When the shouts of their triumph boom overthe ocean; 
And again will it swell with the pulses of life, 

When ‘they rush to the banquet of danger and strife ; 
And the warm tear of passson shall nourish it still, 
Then the heart of the Carine can never grow chill! 
With valour, with love, and with freedom, its shrine, 
Bright starof the Fast! let the treasure be thiue ; 
Yes, cherish that relic, proud land of the free! 

And sure as his fame shall thy liberty be. 








A SONG.—Tune, Mary’s Drean. 
BY DR. WHENRY. 


How sweet the eve on Curran’s shore, 
When golden Autumn paints the scene; 
Whenshines the moon the landscape o’er, 
In solemn majesty serene! 

This is a beauteous time for those, 

Whose hearts young love divinely warms. 
Who joy when nature in repose, 

Arrrays her in her fairest charms. 


{ love to stray mid scenes like these, 
Where I may pour the plaintive strain, 
That soothes a heart depriv’d of ease, 
A heart, like mine, that loves in vain ' 
0! Anna! source of all my care, | 
Dare I my ardent passion tell? 

Wilt thou not scorn, thou peerles fair, 
To hear me say, I love so well? 


Maid of the lovely rolling eye ! 

‘ Maid of each grace that kindles love ’ 
Oh! do not frown to hear me sigh, 
Nordo my faithful flame reprove ! 
For should’st thou unpropitious be, 
My griefs in secret shall remain; 

Ah! never will I tell to thee, 
What would thy hallow’d bosom pain: 


But to fair Curran’s strand [ll rove, 
While balmy evening lingers there ; 

Fit time and place for hopeless love 

To soothe the anguish of despair ' 
There where the gathering billows roll, 
Unheard, unknown, Pll chaunt my wo. 
Until at length my harrass’d soul, 

This weary wasted frame forego’ 
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LA FAYETTE AT WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 


No American will consider any apology necessary for giving 
a place in our pages to the following affecting account of the 
Champion of freedom in the Old World, visiting the grave of its 
Hero in the New, although it be extracted from a contemporary 
journal, the National Intelligencer. We know not if our ima- 
gination ever felt more warmed, and our heart more moved with 
the perusal of any piece of modern literature, than while we 
perused this. he venal and shackled editors of the French 
press may fill their columns with disgusting and bombastic effu- 
sions of hypocritical Famentation for the death of Louis the 
XVIIL., and endeavour to make the world believe that they are 
breaking their hearts for his loss ; but the world only laughs at 
the imposition, and scorns the time-servers who can stoop to 
such vile adultation. How different will be the feelings and 
views of all intelligent and well disposed minds on reading the 
account of the illustrious La Fayette weeping over the tomb 
of the great and good Washington'!—But to multiply words on 
such a subject were useless. Every one who contemplates the 
scene must be struck with its moral snblimity, and feel more 
than any language can express. 





Tre solemn and imposing scene of the visit of La Faverrx 
to the Toms of Wasnineron, took place on Sunday the 17th. 
of October.’ About one o’clock the General left the Steam 
Boat Petersburg, at anchor off Mount Vernon, and was receiv- 
ed into a barge manned and steered by Captains of vessels 
from Alexandria, who had handsomely volunteered their servi- 
ces for this interesting occasion. He was accompanied in the 
barge by his family and suite, and Mr. Secretary Cannoun. On 
reaching the shore, he was received by Mr. Lewis, the Ne- 
phew of Washington, and by the gentlemen of the family of 
Jadge W ashington, (the Judge himself being absent on official 
duties,) and conducted to the ‘ancient mansion, where, forty years 
avo, he took the last leave of his ‘Hero, his friend, and our 
rounty’s s preserver.” After remaining a few minutes in the 
Iola the General proceeded to the Vault, supported by Mr. 
Lewis and the gentlemen relatives of the Judge, and accompa- 
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LA FAYETTE AT WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 


No American will consider any apology necessary for giving 
a place in our pages to the following affecting account of the 
Champion of freedom in the Old World, visiting the grave of its 
Hero in the New, although it be extracted from a contemporary 
journal, the National Intelligencer. We know not if our ima- 
gination ever felt more warmed, and our heart more moved with 
the perusal of any piece of modern literature, than while we 
perused this. “The venal and shackled editors of the French 
press may fill their columns with disgusting and bombastic effu- 
sions of hypocritical Famentation for the death of Louis the 
XVIII., and endeavour to make the world believe that they are 
breaking their hearts for his loss; but the world only laughs at 
the imposition, and scorns the time-servers who can stoop to 
such vile adultation. How different will be the feelings and 
views of all intelligent and well disposed minds on reading the 
account of the illustrious La Fayette weeping over the tomb 
of the great and good Washington !—But to multiply words on 
such a subject were useless. Every one who contemplates the 
scene must be struck with its moral snblimity, and feel more 
than any language can express. 





Tre solemn and imposing scene of the visit of La Faverrx 
to the Toms of Wasuineron, took place on Sunday the 17th. 
of October. About one o’clock the General left the Steam 
Boat Petersburg, at anchor off Mount Vernon, and was receiv- 
ed into a barge manned and steered by Captains of vessels 
from Alexandria, who had handsomely volunteered their servi- 
ces for this interesting occasion. He was accompanied in the 
barge by his family and suite, and Mr. Secretary Cannoun. On 
reaching the shore, he was received by Mr. Lewis, the Ne- 
phew of Washington, and by the gentlemen of the family of 
Jadge W ashington. (the Judge himself being absent on official 
duties,) and conducted to the ‘ancient mansion, where, forty years 
avo, he took the last leave of his **flero, his friend, and our 
rounty? s preserver.” After remaining a few minutes in the 
house, the General proceeded to the Vault, supported by Mr. 
Lewis and the gentlemen relatives of the Judge, and accompa- 
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436 LA FAYETTE 


nied by George Washington La Fayette, and G. W. Custis, 
the children of Mount Vernon, both having shared the paternal 
care of the Great Chief. Mr. Custis wore the Ring suspended 
from a Cincinnati Ribbon. Having arrived at the sepulchre, 
after a pause, Mr. Custis addressed the General as follows: 


‘¢ Last of the Generals of the Army of Independence! At 
this awful and impressive moment. when, forgetting the splen- 
dor ofa triumph greater than Roman Consul ever had, you 
bend with reverence over the remains of Washington; the Child 
of Mount Vernon presents you with this token, containing the 
hair of him, whom, while living, you loved, and to whose hon- 
ored grave you now pay the manly and affecting tribute ofa Pat- 
riot’s and a Soldier’s tear. 

‘*'The Ring has ever been an emblem of the union of hearts, 
from the earliest ages of world, and this will unite the affection 
of all the Americans, tothe person and posterity of La Fayette 
now and hereafter ; and when your descendants of a distant day 
Shall behold this valued relic, it will remind them of the heroic 
virtues of their illustrious sire, who received it. not in the pala- 
ces of princes, or amid the pomp and vanities of life, but at the 
laurelled grave of Washington. Do you ask— 

‘Is this the Mausoleum befitting the ashes of a Marcus 
Aurelius, or the good Antonius? I tell you that the Father of 
his Country lies buried in the hearts of his countrymen, and in 
those of the brave, the good, the free of all ages and nations. 
Do you seek for the tablets which are to convey his fame to im- 
mortallity? They have long been written in the freedom and 
happiness of his country. ‘hese are the monumental trophies 
of Washington the Great, and will endure when the proudest 
works of Art have ** dissolved and left not a wreck behind.” 

‘** Venerable man! Will younever tire in the cause of freedom 
and human happiness? Is it not time that you should rest from 
your generous labours, and repose on the bosom of a country 
Which delights to love and honour you, and will teach her child- 
ren’s children to bless your name und memory? Sure where 
liberty dwells there must be the country of La Fayette! 

‘*Our fathers witnessed the dawn of your glory, partook ofits 
meridian splendor, and oh! let their children enjoy the benign 
radiance of your setting sun: and whenit shall sink in the hori- 
zon of nature. here, here, with pious duty, we will form your sep- 
ulchre, and united in death. as in life, by the side of the Great 
Chief. you will rest in peace, till the last trump awakes the slum- 
bering world, and calls your virtues to their great reward. 

‘© The joyous shouts of millions of freemen hailed your returned 
foot-prints on our sands. The arms of millions are opened wide 
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to hug you to their grateful hearts, and the prayers of millions 
ascend to the throne of Almighty Power, and implore that the 
choicest blessings of heaven will cheer the latter days of La 
Fayette.” 


‘The General having received the ring, pressed it to his bosom, 
and replied: 


* The feelings which at this awful moment. oppress my heart, 
do not leave me the power of utterance. I can only thank you, 
my dear Custis, for your precious gift, and pay a silent homage 
to the tomb of the greatest and best of men, my paternal friend!’ 


The General affectionately embraced the donor, and the other 
three gentlemen, and gazing intently on the receptacle of de- 
parted greatness. fervently pressed his lips to the door of the 
vault, while tears filled the furrows in the veteran’s cheeks? 
The key was now applied to the lock—the door flew epen. and 
discovered the coflins. strewed with flowers and evergreens. 
The General descended the steps. and kissed the leaden eells 
which contained the ashes of the Great Chief and his venerable 
consort, and then retired in an excess of feeling which language 
is too poor to describe. 

After partaking of refreshments at the house, and making a 
slight tour over the grounds, the General returned to the shore. 

Not a soul intruded upon the privacy of the visit to the Tomb ; 
nothing occurred to disturd its reverential solemnity. ‘The old 
oaks which grow around the sepulchre, touched with the mel- 
lowed lustre of autumn, appeared vich and ripe, asthe autumnal 
honors of La Fayette. Nota murmur was heard, save the strains 
of solemn music, and the deep and measured sound of artillery, 
which awoke the echoes around the hallowed heights of Mount 
Vernon. 

’Tis done! the greatest, the most affecting scene of the grand 
drama has closed, and the pilgrim who now repairs to the tomb 
ofthe Father of his Country, will find its laurels moistened by 
the tear of La Fayette. 





T9 THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Sur, 

An article appeared in the last number of your Magazine, 
under the title of the ** Absent Man,” which was doubtless in- 
tended by the author to be given to the public as original. Al- 
though the whole of it may not be considered strictly a plagiar- 


ism, yet the immaterial alterations mae i the language, aud the 
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slight variation effected in the ideas, warrant me in pronouncing 
Addison-to be the author to whom the gentleman is indebted. 
Nothing surely can be more repugnant to an ingenious mind than 
the unjust assumption of anothers property ; especially when the 
chances of detection are rendered remote, by reason of the dif- 
ficulty in establishing the title to ownership. The writings of 
Addison are so universally known that Tam greatly surprised 
that any one should make an attempt so desperate, as to claim 
any thing from his pen. ‘Phat ] may not be charged with incon- 
sistenc Vv in having brought forw ard an ace usation without proof, 
Vo will adduce such passages from the Spectator” as shall be 
found to correspond with others contained in the article under 
consideration. 

The first eleven lines, for aught Lknow to the contrary, may 
be from the gentleman’s own brain. "The succeeding paragraph 
commences inexactly the same manner as the first nuinber of 
the Spectato:—one or two words being (I suppose) designedly 
varied. “hhe paragraph commences thus: “It has often been re- 
marked that we seldom peruse a book with much pleasure,’? &c. 
in the first number of the Spectator thus:—* T have observed 
that a reader seldom peruses a book with much pleasure,” &c, 
‘The sentences Which follow if are a mere expansion of this 


reading remark. By a reference to the work you will perceive f 


how far the sin ilavity of one to the other is keptup. The be- 
sinning of the next paragra ph is the satae idea with that con- 
tained in the corresponding one in the Spectator. Mr. Ever- 
green (the name assumed by your correspondent) 
tu give some history of himself. ‘The same does the Spec- 
tator. Uere. it is to be observed, the circumstances attend- 


ing the one personage are made entirely different from those 
of the other; and indeed it would have been the height of 


folly had it not been so, for in that case plagiarism would 
have been too palpable. But the sentences uniformly appear to 
have been weighed in the same scales, and disposed of with 


branch of the operation, Mr. Evergreen has been signally suc- 


cessful, “Phere are two or three paragraphs succeeding that, top jot, 
wri 
‘lens 
4 . 


which E have just refered you, which although I cannot at pre- 
sent furnish with their originals, have all, 1 feel fully confident, 
a place in the author’s illustrious prototy pe. 


i come now to a part of of the article wherein the writer has 


Pui 


betrayed his original in an unequivocal manner. He proceeds: 


Gn my first coming to this city about six months ago, it wash 


some time be _— I oaks d find lodgings to my liking. oe The be- 
SiN of the twelfth number of the. Spectator, tune: —‘* At my 


coming to iain It was some time before I could settle myself : 
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jin a house to my liking.”” You will perceive a trifling transpo- 

sition in Mr Evergreen’ s sentences, but not sufficient to bamish 
hi the impression of plagiarism. The details of his search after 
res lodgings are the counterparts of Addison. These occupy nearly 
ane a page: the remaining page and a half are filled with sentences 
me i which forthe most part have been extracted from the Spectator. 
t-F  Tt would be necessary for me tooccupy a great deal of time, 


ole , ‘ 

; / were [ required to point out each passage that has been used by 
CT the writer ; sufice it tosay, when one is found not directly bor- 
MME rowed, it has only undergone a change, sometimes in the style, 
ie 


f and very seldom in the sentiment. ‘The plastic energies of Mr. 
) 
’F Evergreen’s pen have wrought a beauty of style, and elegance 


be of thought. which but for Addison had neverexisted. It is not 
EE to such persons as Mr. Evergreen, that literature is much in- 

debted. The authors who have preceded us are to be looked 
vi upon as masters from whom much instruction can be acquired 5 


‘they serve to furnish us with many valuable hints in giving a 
of proper direction to our thoughts, and assisting in the formation 
NYE of our style; but their works are not to be adopted word for 

word, or perhaps with their phraseology a little altered, to pass 
XC-F them off forour own. Such a course cannever make any one an 
ved original writer: but that is not all, when aman gives his name as 
XC: B the owner of an article that he has surreptitiously taken from 


re-F 


Nis another, he is guilty of downright dishonesty. Literary pro- 
WEE perty is held by a very imperfect tenure. When a production once 
be-f goes s forth into the world, it seems to be - bono publico : every 
OMT one is at liberty to make what use of it he thinks proper, and if 
l-F opportunity serves, create a reputation for himself by adopting 
edsf it as his own. Such practices are not unfrequent. It ought to be 
eC-F the duty of every one when he detects such improprieties, to ex- 
nd- pose the offender before the public. T have thought proper to 
OSCE hj ing this subject betore your view with the intention of heari ing 
ol} your judgment upon it. The instance in your last magazine 
mld that P have referred you to, I consider a violation of this nature. 
r tO) Your opinion cannot but be, if you take the trouble to examine 
vith into the matter with the assistance that I have given you, coin- 
USP cident with my own. 
suc-F TT have exceeded the limits I had originally assigned for this 
t, to letter: but considering the importance of the subject Lhave been 
PPe-P writing on, L trust you will readily extend me a pardon for the 


ents | “length it has carried me. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
has? F. S. 
eds: f 
was > 
» be- 
[ iny 


yi self} 


eisai che ac 


/Philadelphia, October 15, 1824. 





' The foregoing remarks are perfectly correct. We knew ot 
rhe very close resemblance between Everarenn’s communica 
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tion and the account given of himself by the Spectator. When 
the piece was first put into our hands the resemilance was still 
closer ; and by areference to our Notice to Correspondents in 
our number for August, it will be seen, that we declined pub- 
lishing it, expressly on that account. The author, in conse- 
quence, received it back, but in a few days afterwards returned 
it considerably altered. It was then stated to us by the gen- 
Hleman who called with it, whom we believe to be the author, 
that it was but the introductory article of aseries of essays ofa 
more original cast which would follow it, in the event of its re- 
eciving admission into our pages. On this assurance we were 
induced to hand it to our printer. We have not yet received 


any of the essays which, from the promise just mentioned, wef 


expected to follow it. We cannot, therefore, say whether they 


will be less imitative; but unless they are so, we assure F. S., 
that they will not be published in our work. Should they turn outf 


however to be productions of original merit, we trust that F. 8. 


will azree with us in opinion, that it would have been wrong tof 
have lost them, by rejecting their introducory communication, f 


although it is confessedly deficient in originality. We sincerely 


thank F. 8S. for his observations, as they will serve to confirm 


what we ourselves urged on the same subject to the gentleman 


who handed us the ‘* Absent Man.”’? who will now, we hope, bef 
convinced of the necessity of using bis own thoughts as well as hisf 


own language, if he wishes to gain any reputation as an author. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tux proposal of G. M. does not suit our views ; his demand 


is too exorbitant. He should know that American readersp 
have not yet become generous enough to their own literature, top 


Warrant our publisher s, if they would avoid bankruptcy, to payy 


at such a rate even for the best productions. 


The excellent communication from our New York correspon-f 


dent C., and also that from our valuable contributor, the author 
of the Woodlands, shall appear in our next. The article on 
friendship, by Fiorian, is in many places incorrectly written. 
in consideration, however, of the motives which he assigns for 
putting it into ourhands, weshall endeavour to make it fit for 
aur pages. by retouching some of the objectional passages. 
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